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F any literary paper can win readers in these times, 

when the newspapers and war documents of every 
sort seem to have things all their own way, it should be 
LITERATURE, that Weekly Journai of International Criti- 
cism, the responsibility for which is shared by Harper & 
Brothers and the London Times, We know that it is ed 
ited and printed in London (except the American cover, 
which is put on in New York), but its American inter- 
ests are so important, and its field is so distinctly coex- 
tensive with the bounds of the English language, that it 
may fairly be regarded as one of the first-fruits of that 
Anglo-Saxon union the practical existence of which be- 
gins to be so widely recognized. 

The habit of reading a new periodical is not easily 
formed, but the habit of reading Lrrerature should be 
exceptionally easy of acquirement by all persons who 
take any interest in books. For the last two months Mr. 
Henry James has contributed to it weekly discourses, in 
which he has said many things which have lodged in the 
mind and provoked discussion and comment. For a good 
many years now Mr. James's mind has dwelt on the 
making of books and on the behavior of people, and his 
points of view being pretty definitely established, the 
workings of his intelligence on matters of contemporary 
literary interest are exceedingly well worth following. 
There is a fascination, too, about his style. I's texture is 
the texture of the fine linen of letters, and the very intri 
cacies of it and the parenthetic qualifications of the writ 
ers assertions grow on the reader, and make him more 
desirous with each succeeding week to know what Mr. 
James has been saying, and how he has said it, and what 
he really means by it. 

Critics who can make interesting reading about cur 
rent literature are rare. The dimensions of their task in 
clude a great deal more than merely to tell what is in a 
given book, and whether it is good or bad or indifferent 
We expect them to give us something more than mere 
information about the books they treat of. We want 
ideas from them, and if their ideas are different from our 
own we welcome them all the more gladly, provided they 
have sufficient basis to be suggestive, and to make our 
own minds work and give off further ideas, either agree 
able to them or the contrary. Mr. James abounds in 
siggestiveness. Into every paragraph he puts an idea, 
which, when you have got hold of it, calls out an idea 
corresponding or opposed in your mind. If there is 
another American critic, who discusses novels and poe- 
try and wu, ks of general literature, who is equally sug- 
gestive, itis Mr. Howells. His mind works in the same 
field with Mr. James's. He is not all taken up with war 
and politics and the news, but, without inattention to 
those matters as subjects of human interest, his thoughts 
run on the lives of men, on conduct, means, and destiny, 
and on the records of human life which are being made 
in books. When Mr. Howells wrote the department of 
“The Study” in Harper's MaGaztne his views of liter- 
ature were so full of affirmative interest, and were so 
constantly discussed and disputed, that many of his read- 
ers have regretted his abandoument of that field. Now, 
fora time at least, we may read him in LireRature, 
where he will alternate with Mr. James, exch furnishing 
an American contribution once a fortnight, 

But though the interest in Literature for Ameri 
can readers may begin with the articles by Messrs. How 
ells and James, it will not end with them, Searcely any- 
thing that pertains to literature which attracis a British 
reader lacks interest for his American fellow of corre- 
sponding tastes. ‘That is why it is possible to print a 
literary paper in London and sell it in the United States, 
just as it is possible to print a magazine in New York 
and sell it wherever in the world the English language is 
spoken and read. 


Tux effort of some Americans to demonstrate that they 
think just as litle of the French as some of the French 
at present do of us seems, on the whole, to be progressing 
successfully. From Paris come stories of insults offered 
to American men in the streets and cafés, and of incivility 
to American women in the shops. Conversely, from all 
parts of our country—from St. Louis, Chicago, San Fran- 
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cisco, Baltimore, Washington, Philadelphia, and New 
York — proceed reports of the resentment felt by the 
American buyers of French commodities at these mani- 
festations. There is not likely to be an organized boy- 
cott of French wares by the women of this country, for to 
arrange that would be more trouble than results would 
warrant, but that French trade with America will suffer 
seriously from recent manifestation of French sentiments 
is inevitable. That much is recognized in Paris, and has 
already resulted in deprecatory expressions in sundry of 
the Parisian newspapers, which seem to feel that while 
a goose is indisputably a goose, a goose that lays golden 
eggs is entitled to careful treatment, and even to be rated 
as an cagle, if only it will keep on laying. 

It is asserted, apparently not without grounds, that the 
disfavor into which the Americans have fallen is limited 
to Paris, and does not extend through the rest of France. 
However that may be, there has been enough of it to 
make a strong impression on the American mind. 


A sertes of Harvard lectures on war and the prepara- 
tion for it wound up on May 21 with a wise, temperate, 
and thoroughly patriotic address by President Eliot, in 
which he discussed the motives of enlistment in general 
and in particular, pointed out some precedents which 
might help to guide individuals in determining whether 
to enlist or not, and dwelt upon the propriety of military 
training as a preparation for all able-bodied young men 
against the time when the country’s need of them might 
become imperative. For the information of young men 
who were doubtful whether in their personal circum- 
stances enlistment was proper, he recited the exemptions 
from conscription which are allowed by the law of France. 
Among those thus excepted from military service are the 
eldest brother of a family of orphans, the ekiest or only 
son of a widow or of a disabled father, the elder of two 
brothers not more than a year apart in age, the brother of 
a man in active service, or killed in service, or discharged 
for injuries, the eldest son of a family of seven or more 
children, and young men indispensable as family sup- 
porters. He thought it clear that under our own condi- 
tions no young man is justified in enlisting whose family 
is, or may probably be, dependent on him for support, or 
who is the only son of a widow, or on whom the family 
depends for the transmission of iis vame to another gen- 
eration. 

Recognizing that the life of a nation may be in such 
peril that every man capable of bearing arms should rush 
to its defence, Dr. Eliot found that in the war in which 
we are now engaged no such condition has thus far 
arisen, but he urged upon the students to prepare them- 
selves to give effectual service if it is needed, and to that 
end to take advantage of the military instruction that the 
university now offers, and which, he said, had been or- 
ganized with a very serious purpose, and should not be 
regarded as an amusement or a mere temporary thing. 


ApMIRAL Dewey is in a position to give information as 
to how Sir John Moore felt when they “left him alone with 
his glory.” Our admiral has had glory to burn, as un- 
scrupulous speakers say, but, so far, that is the only form 
of supply that the government has been able to extend to 
him. However, troops, ammunition, and all necessary 
things are on the way to him now, and will probably 
reach him in time—that is to say, before he is compelled 
either to attempt the capture of Manila with *‘ Jackies” 
and marines, or finds it expedient to up anchor and set 
sail for San Francisco. 


THERE were two moving incidents of war-times last week 
—one, the reception given to the Sixth Massachusetts Regi- 
ment, on May 21, in Baltimore,on its way South; the other, 
the march of the Ninth and Sixty-ninth New York regi- 
ments through the city of New York. The experiences 
of the Sixth Massachusetts in Baltimore on Apri! 19, 1861, 
are matter of history. Baltimore remembered them, and 
the purpose of her people last week was to make a new 
record which would overshadow that former one. The 
Massachusetts men accepted the invitation of the Balti- 
more people to stop over in their town, and naturally 
expected a cordial reception. But the enthusiasm with 
which they were met far exceeded their expectations. 
They marched with difficulty through streets lined with 
cheering crowds. A huge floral shield was presented to 
them, inscribed, ‘* Baltimore welcomes the Sixth Massa- 
chusetts: Flowers, not Bullets,” and in the lunch-box 
which each man received was a card, with the words, “ May 
the memory of 1861 be effaced by the welcome of 1898.” 

The march of the New York regiments through their 
own city was a scene such as New York has not seen 
since the civil war, but which with its tears and cheering 
and emotion and enthusiasm was familiar enough then. 
So a new generation is secing unaccustomed sights and 
accumulating its stores of notable memories. 


THe superiority of newspapers to events has lately been 
illustrated in an amusing way on the bulletin-boards of 
some of the daily newspapers of New York facing the 
City Hall Park. In the mid-weeks of May, when real 
war news was exccedingly scarce, and there was a dearth 
of despatches fit to edify the crowds that face the bulletins 
all day long, the newspaper managers fell back upon art, 
and calling into service some masters of the colored cray- 
on, spread across the front of their several buildings viva- 
cious war-pictures of ships in deadly conflict. Tlie col- 
ored pictures seemed to answer the purpose about as well 
as the highly colored news whose place they took. The 
information given in the bulletins was usually of trivial 
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importance, but the pictures were violent and deadly, 
and the crowds, always present, seemed placid and con- 


tented, as though satisfied that the newspapers were doing 


their best. 


Tuere are some of us who have long believed that 
lovers are never so beautiful as when they have grown old 
—when youth and romance, and the ardor which comes 
with a first awakening, are no longer theirs; when, in 
place of expectancy, peace has come; when unrest has 
matured into confidence, sentimentality become sentiment, 
and poetry a fact. Now and then we see lovers of this 
kind—lovers who have become comrades, friends; who 
live for each other because they live for a common end; 
and who count the cost of no service to each other, because 
all service counts the same with love. Beautiful stories 
have been told of such lovers; beautiful pictures have 
been drawn. ° 

It is as old lovers that many of us like to think of Mr. 
and Mrs. Gladstone, who for fifty years or more have 
loved and labored, suffered, conquered, and grown feeble 
together. If unrest and ambition for herself ever came to 
the wife, the world has never known it. Hers was abso- 
lutely the consecrated life, and hers has been the privilege 
of ministering to him to the last. Sometimes when one 
hears an impatient woman murmur at the absorption of a 
busy man, at the constant putting aside of herself in order 
that life may be arranged for him and for his work, one 
wonders why so few cau realize what the privilege of such 
service can*mean. Mrs. Gladstone, we are sure, would 
hardly have resigned hers for any individual honors that 
the world could have offered in their stead. 


Ir the stage, like the press, is fundamentally the public 
teacher, then Mrs. Fiske, in “ Love Finds the Way,” will 
probably be able to reform the chronic invalid—not the 
gentle sufferer who is a benediction to the house, but the 
fretful, nervous, exacting, self-centred, suspicious invalid 
who upsets a family, mars all its happiness, thinks her- 
self misunderstood, and blames every one else for a con- 
dition of affairs which she alone can remedy. 

We are beginning in these days to understand invalid- 
ism better, just as we have begun to understand old age. 
With all the tenderness which we want more and more to 
render, with all the sympathy which the invalid fightly 
deserves, we are yet beginning to recognize that even bod- 
ily afflictions do not exonerate the suffering from certain 
obligations. Their destinies are still under their own con- 
trol; their relations to their fellows are still to be guarded 
and perfected. More than that, the obligation to get well, 
to be active and of some account to one’s fellows, still rests 
with one who is sometimes tempted to believe that be- 
cause bodily suffering or inactivity has come, therefore the 
rest of the world must be regulated according to his or 
her special pains and aches. It is hard for the invalid 
with whom love has not found a way to understand this, 
just as the heroine played by Mrs. Fiske found it hard. 

The play is now talked about at every dinner table. Its 
realism is so perfect, its construction so good, and its un- 
derstanding of domestic tragedies so profound. There 
are some who believe that the whole idea is too subile for 
the stage; that the part played by the doctor were more 
wisely kept away from the glare of the foot-lights. But 
even these people recognize in the picture given by 
Mrs. Fiske of the invalid at home, in the tones of the 
voice, the frowns, the gestures, and the expression of the 
hands and mouth, a bit of portraiture which no one, unless 
perhaps Duse, could hope to emulate. 


Tue third exhibition of the National Sculpture Society 
was opened this year with a tea. It was in 1896 that the 
first of these exhibitions was held, when, as has been 
boasted, our sculptors set an example to the world. For 
until then no sculpture was exhibited except at picture 
shows. The promoters then of the departure initiated 
a new order, and undertook to prove to the public the 
value and worth of many things besides the purely ar- 
tistic merit of a given piece of bronze or marble. They 
showed, for instance, how statues should be placed, and 
what relation they should bear to their environment. 
The American Five Arts Galleries were at that time trans- 
formed into gardens and bowers, winding paths and hidden 
nooks, fountains and streams, with busts and figures set 
about among them after the fashion of old Italian and 
French days. To the average visitor the effect was seme- 
thing ofarevelation. This year the arrangement has been 
more elaborate. The scheme, perhaps, has been over- 
claborated, and a little of the suggestive and much of the 
repose of the first exhibition are gone. But individual 
pieces of work, like the exquisite small fountain by 
Macmonnies, made up for every sense of disappointment. 

The sun-dials,in a room by themselves, were well worth 
study, if for no other reason than because they showed 
how widely ideas of time vary among men and women. 
One person saw it only as a cupid holding a heart up for 
some dart of the sun-god to strike. Another pictured it 
as a hopeless old man and a worn-out youth robbed of 
hope. Some one thought time a whirligig, and, around 
the pedestal supporting the dial, had a whirlwind of fig- 
ures flying, no one figure ever catching up to another, 
and none ever being caught. The prize was given to one 
that followed more classical lines, the figure representing 
the hours and seasons, with their pleasures and their pas- 
times being subordinated to the progress of the coming 
and going of time itself. The designs were for a sun- 
dial to be placed in some private grounds, and the prizes, 
as we understand, were given by the gentleman for whose 
use the best one is destined. 
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Tuat we are a distinctly humanitarian people, and this 
despite the foreign sceptic who finds it difficult to under- 
stand our disinterestedness, and even despite the domestic 
sceptic who likes to doubt the better impulses controlling 
our government, is easily proved by one who will follow 
the work done by the Children’s Aid Society in their edu- 
cational work among the poor. Their industrial schools, 
designed to co operate with the Board of Education in 
reaching and influencing the children of the poor who are 
unfitted to attend the public schools, have devoted them- 
selves almost exclusively to children of foreign parentage, 
a large proportion being those of alien birth. There are 
six schools, for instance, composed entirely of Italian im- 
migrants, aggregating between two and three thousand 
in number; four schools have a total of twenty-five hun- 
dred where the children are all Hebrews— Russian, Polish, 
and Hungarian. One school in the Bohemian colony has 
only Bohemian children. In the remaining eight there 
are comparatively few children of American parentage. 

According to the last report 15,238 children were en- 
rolled as attendants in these schools, their ages running 
from four and a half to twelve years, excepting in the 
truant classes, where some of the children are older. 

These truant classes are designed for those children 
who are habitually idle and irresponsible, and who re- 
quire a different order of discipline. To these some men- 
tal work is given, but their interest in manual work is 
stimulated, Classes among these are limited to twenty- 
five or thirty pupils under the charge of one teacher, who 
has the direction of all the employments in which these 
children are engaged. The manual training which is 
given in the Industrial Schools includes free-hand draw- 
ing, wire - bending, Venetian iron- work, cutting of thin 
wood, clay - modelling, sewing, with special courses for 
boys, and cookery for both sexes. 

The influence of this training on children born and 
bred in the environment found in certain of our city 
wards is not easily estimated, and the resulis so far ob- 
tained have been those which have in every way en- 
couraged the workers, and which should wiv a further 
encouragement from the public. The exhibition recently 
held of the work done by the scholars proves how great 
a talent exists among them, a talent which happily is 
now being developed along wise and profitable lines. 


OUR PARIS 
LETTER 


LICE and I have not, so far, done our duty by the 
fA Salons this year, and we confess it with sadness. 
Four thousand pictures to look at within the same enclos- 
ure! The only way to see them, I fancy, with any de- 
gree of thoroughness, would be to adopt Dr. Holmes's 
method for seeing the British Museum, that is to hire a 
room in the immediate vicinity, and spend the rest of 
one’s life in going there every day. The Salon’s life is 
only two months. Every day of it would not be long. 
But the discouraging purt of it is that there is such a 
small share of the four thousand that is worth going to 
see every day, or even at all. What endless wastes of 
effects that one already knows by heart! What walls of 
croiites! What disheartening echoes of successes in the 
past! The real charm of the French Salons does not take 
possession of you until you have been often enough to see 
nothing but the good things; until the really delightful 
inspiring things instantly gleam out like jewels to, meet 
your eye with a flash of recognition as you enter. Then 
one begins to do something besides want to retreat. 

Of course you know that the old Palais de I'Industrie 
of the Champs Elysées and the old palace of the Champ 
de Mars have been torn down to make way for the new 
exposition buildings, and that the two Salons have come 
together under one roof. It is the high vaulted glass 
roof of the Galerie des Machines, a survival of the last 
exposition, of 1889—an immensely long place, made very 
French-looking and attractive by a garden of sculpture 
amid green plants and urns of blooming flowers down the 
centre, and by masts and hangings disposed with that 
French taste which never fails 

Along the wall, on each side, are the Salons, in pretty 
buildings painted creamy white, and ornamented with 
green trellis-work and tapestry panels. The “old Salon” 
comes first. ‘Then there is a green and white café-res- 
taurant, where people sit out on pretty green chairs at 
litle green tables, and bave light lunches and déjeuners 
if they wish. The wings of this are left enclosed, and 
are devoted4o decorative art. Beyond come the rooms 
of the Société des Beaux-Arts, or ‘‘ new Salon.” Its exhi- 
bition is small, and very carefully chosen this year. Only 
1286 pictures were accepted out of some thousands sent 
in. It is far and away the Salon one enjoys the most, 
and one cannot help wondering, when Bouguereau, Bon- 
nat, Jean Paul Laurens, and all the other giants of the old 
régime shall have passed away, if there will be any one 
left to go on with it. 

















So far, Alice and I have explored only the Beaux-Arts. 
The most beautiful thing in it, one of the most beautiful 
pictures I have ever seen in my life, is Puvis de Cha- 
vannes’s last cartoon for the history of St. Geneviéve in 
the Pantheon—‘‘ In her pious solicitude Geneviéve watches 
over the sleeping city.” Imagine, to begin with, a per 
fectly harmonious and lovely ensemble of color. Oue 
sees the roofs of the sleeping city, the hills in the distance, 
a bit of river, the tones pure, delicate, mystical. ‘The first 
impression given by the picture is a sensation of great rest 
and peace. As I looked at it there floated vaguely through 
my brain snatches of half-forgotten lines: 


What if some morning when the stars were paling, 
And the dusk whitened and the dawn was near, 
Strange rest and peace shonld fall upon me— 


and then, as my eye fell upon St. Genevieve, I finished 
the verse— 


- is missing. 
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From the presence of a b t epirit standing near. 

On the flat house-top near you stands the saint, a simple, 
austere, beautiful figure —‘* the benignant spirit.” She has 
waked suddenly from sleep, and with her little night-lamp 
in her hand, which throws the faintest possible gleam of 
light about her, stands looking off in her solitary vigil 
over her sleeping Paris. There is sublimity in the noble 
lines of her figure. The test of a work of art is the im- 
pression it is capable of making upon you. The test of 
yourself when a work of art is really fine is your capacity 
for responding to it. Iam sure that the Puvis de Cha- 
vannes of this year must be convincing to any one who can 
respond to art at all. Mind you, though I myself am so 
made as to always find an intense pleasure in a Puvis, I 
have not always considered him convincing for the world 
at large. 





I should write about the Dagnan-Bouveret if it appealed 
to me, but I am afraid it does not. It is one of the dis- 
puted pictures in the Salon—‘‘ Christ and the Disciples 
at Emmaus,” in which, like the “ Last Supper” of last 
year, the painter has tried to give the impression of the 
supernatural by a strange, unreal, and intensely yellow 
light, which makes more of an impression upon the aver- 
age spectator, it seems to me, than upon the cultivated 
art critic, who loves the virtuosity in the wonderful stay- 
ing power of this light, but often does not love the whole 
as a picture, 

Besnard's ‘‘ Portrait de Théatre” is one of the great de- 
lightful successes of the Salon—a portrait of Madame Ré- 
jane behind the foot-lights, as brilliant and bewildering a 
harmony in color as the French school has ever produced. 
Never before have you got a more satisfactory impression 
of a personality and of life—of movement. She seems to 
be walking across the stage, and her rapid step has thrown 
her rose du Barry gown into a great wave, which follows 
the supple curves of her body, and which is done with 
strong masterful strokes of the brush, giving a wonderful 
sensation of motion, and yet perfectly bringing out the 
soft shimmer of the satin. One feels this to be a moment 
of excitement, and one sleeve has fallen off and left the 
shoulder bare, white. One hand is thrust through her 
hair, with that favorite gesture of Réjane’s. The strong 
light from the foot-lights gives a verve, a brilliaucy, to the 
whole that one can scarcely imagine on a canvas, and yet 
it is perfectly harmonious and satisfactory. 


Mr. Humphreys Johnston has one of the acknowledged 
successes of the Salon—a remarkable portrait of Sarah 
Bernhardt in ‘‘ Lorenzaccio.” Mr. John Alexander, besides 
a delightful collection of portraits and ‘‘ The Blue Bowl,” 
has a ‘‘ Pandora” full of color, of an iridescence and depth 
even beyond anything that Mr. Alexander has yet exhibit- 
ed. John Sargent shows a portrait that we have not yet 
been able to find, but which I shall see next time I go, 
avd write you about if it is unusual. 

Brangwyn sends a ‘‘ Repos” from which one almost fears 
he is going to give up his gemlike effects. Thanlow has 
not running water this time, but a wonderful marine—the 
sea foaming on the rockgat-Dieppe. Alexander Harrison 
Dannat is missing. Jean Béraud, whose Sa- 
lon picture was destined finally for America, sent it away 
directly from his studio on account of the war. 


A picture we came upon which fascinated us greatly 
was by Mrs. Macmonnies—‘‘ Roses et Lys,” a plein-air 
thing done at Giverny, where Claude Monet lives, and in 
the style of Movet—a canvas full of light and color in 
roses and lilies, with in the centre a child and its mother, 
an impression of gayety and sunshine, 

Jacques Blanche grows more French and less like Sir 
Joshua Reynolds as tie years go by.’. Lalways love his 
graceful, slender women, so full of distinction and charm, 
done with that pastel effect of the brush that is so per- 
sonal to M. Blanche. And I remember we were enthusi- 
astic over Mr. Douglas Robinson’s portraits, which we 
would have to see again to describe, even if all portraits 
did not read alike in a letter. 

We saw the great Rodin statue of Balzac, over which 
there has been so much discussion, finished at last, and su 
perbas to its head, but so unformed, so simply grotesque, us 
to its body and drapery, that it is almost doubtful whether 
the Authors’ Society, by whom it was ordered, accept it as 
a statue. Rodin believes in it in its entirety, and every- 
body is frightfully embarrassed to know how to talk 
about it to him—so I am told, It is two-fifths genius and 
three-fifths sheer fudge, according to the old definition, 
which shows that even geniuses are not always judges of 
fudge. The Simon, the great Macmonnies statue, and the 


exhibit of Mr. St. Gaudens, about whom the French rave, 
I must leave till another time. 
KATHARINE DE FOoREsT. 





fb supplementary season, that came to us in the na- 

ture of a surprise as curiously fostered by ‘‘ winter 
lingering in the lap of spring,” still holds its own, and, in- 
deed, seems likely to endure until the advent of summer. 

Through the enterprise of Manager Conried of the Ir- 
ving Place Theatre, Rudolf Christians, who created one 
of the principal réles in von Humperdiuck’s latest oper- 
atic work, ‘‘ Die Kénlgskinder,” was induced to visit this 
country under contract for a two wecks’ engagement, 
thus making possible a production that served as a 
brilliant finale to the series of interesting performances 
given throughout the spring with the distinguished 
urtist Agnes Sorma “als Gast.” 

The poetic fairy tale—with its goose-maid and swine- 
herd, its witch and its misers, fantastically interwoven 
with the fortunes of two lovers who perish in the heart of 
a forest and are covered by falling snow—would hardly 
prove convincing in the hands of other than German 
artists, who always contrive to touch an emotional note 
when dealing with works of the imagination. 

Frau Sorma presented a tender and suggestive por- 
trayal of the Gdnsemagd, and Herr Christians won the 
sympathy of his audience in the companion réle of the 
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Prince, being especialiy satisfactory in point of pictu- 
resque appearance, in graceful movements aud striking 
ses. 


Of vocal music there is next to none, orchestral accom- 
paniments to the spoken or declaimed texts, the prelude 
and intermezzo (heard under Herr Seidi’s leadership at 
one of the Philharmonic concerts), alone standing as fine 
examples of von Humperdinck’s musicianly style of 
writing. The setiing is really a very interesting one, 
and improves on a second hearing. The leader of the 
Irving Place Theatre’s orchestra read the score intelligent- 
ly, and although the performance left-much to be desired, 
it still deserves to be classed as commendable. 


Of the other ventures in the line of opera that have 
come up for consideration during the last ten days, that 
placing a company of Italian artists in possession of Wal- 
lack’s Theatre seems likely to attract the most general 
attention. A production of Puccini's ‘‘La Bohéme” 
marked the opening night, which occurred on May 16, 
and afforded opportunities for Signorina Linda Montari, 
dramatie soprano, and for Signor Giuseppe Agostini, the 
possessor of a very agreeable tenor voice. 

The cast, as a whole, may be referred to as stronger in 
actors than in singers. One does not, however, approach 
these wandering troupes of high-sounding titles in the 
most expectant of moods, and, after all, foreign vivacity 
and charm go far towards covering a multitude of sins in 
the way of faulty tone-emission and persistent tremolo. 


Mr. Josef Hofmann’s final concert drew a vast audience 
to Carnegie Hall, and the enthusiasm was unbounded, 
and the enjoyment intense. Mr, Hofmann did not display 
his usual judgment in the matter of the programme. It 
was unwise to place such an exquisitely delicate compo- 
sition as the E minor Concerto by Chopin after its more 
emotional and highly colored brother the D minor Con- 
certo by Rubinstein—a concerto whose melodiousness and 
passion tend to unfit most hearers for compositions of a 
more ethereal nature. 

The orchestra was also open to criticism as a most un- 
worthy body of musicians, apparently picked up from the 
highways and byways with a careless disregard of all save 
economy. That they were under the charge of the elder 
Hofmann lent an amiable interest to the orchestral part of 
the a. otherwise undeserved. 

Mr. Hofmann was in superb form, and although his 
performances could not, under the circumstances, prove 
other than uneven, he played with great brilliancy, rare 
command of technique, and much loveliness of tone, his 
interpretations being often forceful and always poetic. 

He was least interesting in Schumann’s “ Widmung,” 
given as an encore, and disappointing in that it failed to 
touch the heart. The legend “St. Francis walking on 
the Water,” by Liszt, gave admirable opportunities so far 
as technique and calm effects were concerned, but its de- 
scriptive qualities were not very satisfactorily brought 
out. Mr. Hofmann will undoubtedly ripen to such work 
later on. The concert closed with the usual battle-horse, 
Liszt’s arrangement of the ‘‘ Tannhiuser” overture, and, 
on recall, with the Schubert-Liszt ‘‘ Erl-Kénig ”—both 
selections being greeted with tumultuous applause. 


Mr. Frederick R. Burton’s dramatic cantata ‘‘ Hiawa- 
tha” should not be dismissed in a few words, as it is a 
work of considerable power and much taste. 

The solo parts were badly sung, and it was more than 
difficult to obtain an idea as to their real value. The 
chorus from Yonkers, where, by-the-way, Mr. Burton lives, 
and also the orchestra, which was led by the composer, 
deserve praise for their earnest endeavors. An orchestral 
number, ‘The Dance of Pau-puk-Keewis "—built upon 
an theme taken from a song in use among the Kwakiutl 
Indians—was effective, and received a most enthusiastic 
reception from an audience representative as to quality, 
but Inadequate in point of numbers. 

The defect of the cantata seems to lie in the general 
monotony of color and in the ill-sustained use of Indian 
effects. These should either predominate or be left out 
entirely; for scenes of Indian life demand in their illus- 
tration consistent handling of Indian themes, after the 
manner of Professor Macdowell in his ‘‘ Indian Suite "— 
this being in all respects a fine example in the right direc- 
tion. An occasional use of local material, of such themes 
and cross-rhythms as characterize Indian melodies and 
dance tunes, seems very like a catchpenny device to in- 
sure interest, rather than a legitimate desire to utilize 
that which may aid in the establishment of a national 
school. 

Mr. Burton is too carnest a musician to have willingly 
laid himself open to criticism on the point in question, 
and his future efforts will be watched with interest by 
those who must naturally look upon ‘“‘ Hiawatha” as a 
work of promise. 


A most interesting movement is on foot in regard to 
the establishment of a series of concerts for children. 
The best available orchestra and soloists are to be en- 
gaged; the programmes are to be arranged, directed, and 
explained by Mr. Frank Damrosch, whose name carries 
with it a weight that speaks volumes for the admirable 
lines on which the scheme ig sure to be conducted. 

Mr. Damrosch proposes to give a ten minutes’ talk as 
preface to each one of the selections, which are to be care- 
fully chosen with a view to their educational value and 
skilfully performed. The different instruments will also 
be explained, and used =? as illustrations, in order 
to render their characteristics familiar to all. With his 
warm interest in the masses, Mr. Damrosch desires, above 
all things, to extend these advantages to the children 
whose parents cannot afford to pay the usual prices of 
admission. 

With this end in view he suggests giving the concerts 
at Carnegie Hall, where boxes may be subscribed for by 
wealthy patronesses willing to pay the not exorbitant 
price of one hundred dollars for the series of six enter- 
tainments. This would enable the managers to admit 
children from the public schools to the upper galleries, a 
mere nominal price of ten cents per child being charged. 

The matter is still under discussion, and must be thor- 
oughly sired before definite plans are made. In the 
mean time it would do much toward furthering the de- 
velopment of the scheme were such persons as are inter- 
ested in it to indicate their willingness to give it substan- 
tial support. 
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THIN SUMMER GOWNS.—[Sre Pace 489.) 


1. Flowered Dimity with White Embroidered Insertion. 2. Pale Blue Organdie with Black Point d'Esprit Lace. 8. Open Irish Point Embroidery over Green 
Taffeta, Green Chiffon Frills 4. White Point d’Esprit over Pale Blue, Narrow Satin Ribbon Frills. 5. Green and White Organdie with Valenciennes Lace. 
6. Figured Red Organdie mounted over White. 7. Pink and White Dimity with Dimity Ruches. 
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PLAID GINGHAM GOWN. 
Cut Paper Pattern No, 79.—[See Page 491.] 


SENSIBLE SHORT SKIRTS. 


MARKED feature at Lakewood, New Jersey, during the fashionable season just 
JX passed was the short skirt used by women for walking and all general out-of- 
door wear. The short skirt was not confined to bicycle-riders or tennis and golf players. 
In the streets of the town, along its promenades, or in the parks and woods one met 
everywhere smartly dressed women wearing this convenient and comfortable walking 
skirt. Its vogue was so great as to show something more than a particular preference 
for neatness and convenience in walking. 

The skirt most worn was somewhat longer than the bicycle skirt. 
the shoe-tops, clearing the ground by about four inches. It hangs in even folds, and 
is of about medium width. Many such skirts are not bound on the bottom, but 
faced with a wide piece of the dress material, and finished with many rows of machine 
stitching. The skirts are of cloth or mixed cheviots of durk shades. A very smart 
costume included such a skirt of gray cheviot, with a scarlet jacket of smooth faced-cloth, 
plain linen collar with tie, and a gray felt hat of round soft shape. 

For sea-side or mountain wear by summer visitors, or for travelling, or for general 
wear in the country by those who are much out-of-doors and on foot, these short skirts 
are valuable. They have always been comfortable and convenient; but to preach common- 


It comes just below 


sense on the subject to those who follow style more than their own ideas of what is 


proper is usually time and breath wasted. 
But if the use of the short skirts has been stamped with the approval of fashionable 

society people their use is likely to increase this summer, and it would be a wise plan 

for every woman who wishes to do what is correct in such matters to see to it that a 

well-made short walking skirt is among the necea&ary articles provided for her summer 

outfit. ‘ we 4S 
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FRENCH SUMMER GOWNS. 


SPECIAL feature of an imported gown in creamy-tan cashmere is the fashionable 

flare of the close-fitting skirt about the feet, which is produced by an outward spring 
of the gores at each seam below the knee. The fulness at the back is arranged in « double 
box-pleat, very narrow at the top. The width of the skirt at the hem when pleated is 
three and a quarter yards. Such a shaped skirt is lined throughout instead of being 
made over a separate foundation, and is usually untrimmed, although this model has 
sometimes narrow ruffles inserted in the two front seams, passing down their entire 
length. 

The pointed Eton jacket, which embodies a new idea in garniture, reaches just a little 
above the waist line behind. Bands of black satin outline the divisions of the front, border 
the small epaulettes which finish the sleeves so becomingly at the shoulder, and form a 
straight cuff. The open front with satin buttons reveals a chemisette and cravat of pale 
rose taffeta. The black satin straw hat has the crown gracefully encircled by short curling 
plumes, while under the brim behind are shaded pink velvet geranium blossoms with 
foliage. 


Approximate quantity of material for gown—cashmere, 6 yards; black satin, 1 yard; 
waffeta, 1} yards, 





A dainty gingham costume, whose greatest charm lies in its simplicity, is in a new 
soft blue and fawn plaid design. The unlined skirt is bordered by a full Spanish 
flounce of bias material, cut low in front, and sloping gracefully higher toward the 
middle of the back. The width at the foot is four yards. An excellent substitute 
for a silk petticoat to be worn under such cotton gowns is of cambric, lawn, or 
gingham to match, trimmed with ruffles of the same, either bias or circular. 

he little décolleté corsage, open to the waist line, is made with a deep pointed 
collarette, bordered with a tiny ruffle of hem-stitched écru cambric, the chemisette 
and guimpe being also. of this cambric. Small 
coat-sleeves of the newest cut are trimmed at the 
hand with a narrow ruffle. 

The straight-brim hat is of sunburnt-yellow 
fancy straw, trimmed with orchids in yellow tints, 
and shining black wings at one side. 

Quantity of material for gown—12 yards of 
gingham; 2 yards of cambric. 


THE JUNE COLOR PLATE. 


( NE of the pretty summer touches now seen 

in Paris is the use of ribbon in appliqué 
bows. Green and lilac, a favorite combination, 
are thus used with pleasing effect on the organdie 
gown with jacket-bodice that forms the subject 
of this month's color plate given with the Bazar. 

The jacket, short in the back and square in 
front, is bordered with a deep collar, which passes 
under a second one of linen embroidery extending 
over the sleeves, and is finished each side of the 
front with a full jabot edged with lilac ribbon. 
An appliqué bow is put at each corner and at the 
centre of the back. 

White mull shirred in yoke form composes the 
full waist, the close sleeves and high collar of 
which are of the linen embroidery. 

The skirt, sheath shape at the top, is made to 
flare slightly at the foot by means of a circular 
ruffle, which begins at either side of the narrow 
front and ends at the back breadths, which are framed with a ribbon-bordered jabot. 
This is a new model, and very graceful at the back. At each side of the front 
double ribbons defining an apron are caught together low down by a flat bow, one 
end of which forms the heading of the flounce. 

Other appliqué forms trim the bottom of the skirt in front. A ribbon belt is fast 
ened with silver buckles. The skirt measures four yards at the foot. 
Quantity of material—organdie, 11 yards; 2 pieces of ribbon; 

broidery. 





BACK VIEW OF COLOR PLATE. 
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SUMMER CASHMERE GOWN. 
Cut Paper Pattern No, 81.—[See Page 491.] 
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MARIA LOUISE POOL. 


\ Y first acquaintance with Miss Maria Louise Pool, 
the tidings of whose death on May 19 at Rockland, 
Massachusetts, after a fortnight’s illness of pneumonia, 
came to her many friends as a sorrowful surprise, dates 
back to the closing year of the war. In that and the fol- 
lowing year I met Miss Pool repeatedly in a Southern town 
which was then my home, and where she was visiting 
friends. Miss Pool was then a bright keen-witted girl, 
with quick perceptions, a marked fascination of manner 
and aptness of repartee, a woman at once to attract interest 
and to be welcomed wherever she appeared. On the 
whole, hers was a magnetic and glowing personality. 

There were allusions, I remember, now and then, to the 
fact that Miss Pool had literdry intentions or ambitions, 
and she had, I think, done a little occasional writing, but 
she had by no means in those days entered the literary 
field with any seriousness, nor taken up her pen with a 
view to making it profitable in the way of remuneration, 
other than the reward which pleasure in its use afforded 
her and these who loved her. Some years later I again 
met Miss Pool very pleasantly, and noticed in our brief 
association that she had gained in knowledge of life, and 
that the peculiar charm of sincerity and integrity which I 
had earlier felt had deepened and matured. 

It was not as a very young woman that Miss Pool be- 
came known as a successful novelist. Born in August, 
1841, in East Abington (now Rockland), Massachusetts, 
she remained for most of her life a resident of that place. 
About twelve years ago she began the publication of a 
series of very remarkable stories of New England life and 
character. In her own field she was almost unrivalled 
Depicting, as she usually did, New England types, and 
studying the life of the rural regions with which she had 
always been familar, she was able to show us in her books, 
as Miss Wilkius does, men and women whose angles have 
not been softened nor their individuality especially af.- 
fected by social attrition 

For instance, in her novel, The Red- Bridge Neighborhood, 
she drew with a strong hand, and with a terribly literal 
truthfulness, the portraits of two misers, a father and son, 
showing how the greed of hoarding had in each case hard 
ened and narrowed the character, while by the subtle in 
flnence of heredity the son was more brutal and less tol 


HER ESCAPA 


CHAPTER XLV 
A MORNING PLUNGE. 


Now while as yet the new day was hidden by the 
pt eastern hills, and all the world appeared to lie asleep, 
a black vehicle was quietly driven up to the front of 
General Mallock’s railings, and almost simultaneously 
Wild Eelin and Morag the Mull lass issued from Glengar 
va House, shutting the door noiselessly behind them. 
And Eelin, in stealthy whispers, was trying to reassure 
her handmaiden 

‘*There is really no risk, Morag,” she said, in those 
hushed undertones. ‘ And it is of great importance for 
every one to know what to do when flung into the sea. 
You might stumble off a paddle-box, you know, or a 
rowing- boat might be capsized; and you ought to be pre- 
pared. And there is no risk, Morag; for I am going to 
save your life; only, you must not grip me. You leave 
me alone, and I'll bring you out of the water all right. 
But don't grip me. Just imagine you are drowned, and 
quite helpless, and you'll see how I'll hoist you over the 
gunwale. I don't think you can possibly catch cold; for 
it will only be an affair of a few minutes; and in this bag 
there is everything that can be wanted for a change; and 
the cab will be waiting to bring us back to the house. 
You're not frightened, are you, Morag?” 

““N—no, miss," said the Mull lass, with her teeth chat- 
tering, the morning air was somewhat chill, 

Because you have courage to put aside all the havers 
that old Maxwell tells you, about Haggart the murderer 
and his breaking of jails; and I'm sure you'll be brave 
enough for this enterprise—when it will be of great prac 
tical service to every one concerned,” 

Morag said nothing: she was rather a timid lass; and 
she did not quite understand, But now they were arrived 
at the black vehicle, from the inside of which Lily Neile 
spoke blithely 

‘How are you, old girl? All serene? Let Morag go 
on the box, and take your bag with her; for I've got one 
in here, and it’s tol-lol biggish—just in case you may 
want to save me too—for who knows what accident may 
oeceur?—and a dry pair of Harris stockings makes all the 
difference betwixt a man and a mouse, Good-morning, 
Morag!—heard anything of David Haggart’s ghost whiz- 
zing about of late?’ Bundle up, now; and let’s be off.” 

And so they drove away through the night—with here 
and there an orange gas-lamp picrcing the darkness; and 
inside the cab Lily Neile and Eelin were singing to them- 
selves, but in carefully diminished tones— 


A boat, a boat, haste to the ferry, 
For we are going to Altnaherry. 


They passed the lights of Invernish; all the town was 
dead in slumber; not a dog barked. They went down by 
Friars’ Place and Capel Inch to Thornbush Quay, and still 
the refrain kepi coming and going in fitful snatches— 


A boat, a boat, haste to the ferry, 
For we are going to Altoaherry. 


But surely there was some indication of the new day? 
When they got along to the harbor, the masts of a schooner, 
lying listed over on the mud, could vaguely be made out 
against the eastern sky; and Cromwell's Fort was dimly 
visible: and there was a suggestion of land beyond the 
unknown belt of sea—no doubt, the Black Isle emerging 
from ite mists. At length the cab was stopped; the three 
of them descended; and down by the bank they found a 
* Begun im Hanpea’s Bazan No. 1, Vol. XXXL 
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erable than the father. In the same book her heroine, 
Olive Nawn, shone upon as starlike in her tenderness, 
patience and womanly strength. The development of 
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MISS MARIA LOUISE POOL. 


Olive’s character, under conditions calculated to fetter and 
handicap all that was womanly, was done so finely that 
Miss Pool’s power showed clearly the distinctive quality 


WILD EELIN: 
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of genius as superior to mere talent and workmanlike 
facility. 

In another of her books, Salome, Miss Pool drew with 
the utmost fidelity the simple home life of a New Eng- 
land farmer and his wife. They were hampered by pov- 
erty, accustomed to the barest simplicity of life, but they 
were bound together by loyal, even passionate, affection, 
which was thoroughly undemonstrative, fire under ice. 
And, as fathers and mothers do, they sacriticed themselves 
for the sake of an idolized daughter. In several of Miss 
Pool’s books the environment is so beautiful, the atmos- 
phere so realistic, the play of talk so natural, that the 
story, always dramatic, always working up to a strong 
climax, is greatly enhanced by the perfection of the set- 
ting. This is another phase of her peculiar power. 

Asa writer of stories to be published serially, Miss Pool 
had few equals, for, while escunping the cheaply sensa- 
tional, she knew how to manage an intricate plot, and 
her stories were of sustained and, indeed, cumulative inter- 
est from the beginning to theend. In her novel, Againat 
Human Nature, she proved that she was quite at home in 
describing certain aspects of Southern life, and she did 
this as successfully as if she had been to the manner born. 
No one since Mrs. Stewe has so vividly pointed for us the 
contrast between New England and the South. No one else 
has made so plain to us how the picturesque, easy-going, 
sunny existence of a Southern mountain home affects the 
mind of a good woman with a New Evgland conscience, 
trained in the straitest order of Puritan tradition. And 
equally with Mrs. Stowe, Miss Pool knew how to bring to- 
gether in bonds of very tender loveand friendship these 
opposite types of women. 

Messrs. Harper & Brothers have on their list ten of 
Miss Pool’s novels, all popular, all readable, not one dull 
among them. Her last complete work is now in hand, 
and will be published in the Bazar during 1899. The 
Meloon Farm, on which she spent months of careful labor, 
is worthy to be the crowning work of Miss Pool’s indus- 
trious and unobirusive life. She belongs to the remarka- 
ble group of New England novelists in which Harriet 
Beecher Stowe, Rose Terry Cooke, Harriet Prescott Spof- 
ford, and Mary E. Wilkins have taken high rank. Her 
place as one endowed in a high degree with creative 
talent is not below theirs. Her death seems most un- 
timely. MARGARET E. SANGsTER. 


DES, ADVENTURES, AND BITTER SORROWS. 


BY WILLIAM BLACK, 


substantial gig moored to a post. Clearly all this had 
been arranged; for the oars were in the boat, and the pad- 
lock had been removed from the chain; and so the voy- 
agers took their leave of the land. Lily Neile and Eelin 
were rowing; and the new refrain was—soprano and con- 
tralto—with ineffable anguish intermingled— 


Thongh I leave thee now in sorrow, 
Smiles may light our love to-morrow, 
Doomed to part, my faithful heart 

A gleam of joy from hove shall borrow. 
Ah, ne’er forget, when friends are near, 
This heart alone is thine for ever, 

Thou may'st find those will love thee dear, 
Bat not a love like mine, O never! 


And now behold! the dawn was beginning to disclose it- 
self over the wide Moray Firth. There was a gray shim 
mering on the water; the air smelt keen; arrowy flights 
of sea-birds swept by; the long promontory of Fort George 
could be made out, by any one familiar with the line of 
the coast. And still these two pulled on, in fine rhythmi- 
cal swing; and now and again they repeated their pathetic 
bewailment— 

Thongh I leave thee now in sorrow 
—or perhaps it was 

I would that my love could silently 


—anything, in short, that their fresh young voices found 
in unison; while all the world seemed gradually to awake; 
and the houses and Castle hillof Invernish showed sombre 
under the ever-increasing canopy of pale blue smoke. It 
was the Black Isle that appeared first to catch the new 
day. There were yellow clearances and dark plantations, 
and an occasional white cottage: they looked human-like, 
am! welcome, and friendly, beyond the forlorn and leaden 
waste of sen. Poor Morag, seated in the stern of the boat, 
was wishing herself back in Tobermory again, or on any 
similar and serviceable piece of land. 

In truth, Morag was crying, and Lily Neile, rowing 
stroke, was the first to perceive the fact 

“Why. Morag, what is the matter?” she called to her. 
“Are you afraid?” 

‘Oh, no, miss; I am not afraid,” said Mcrag, wiping 
her eves and trying to stifle her sobs. ‘And whatever 
Miss Eelin is wishing me to do, well, | am willing to do— 
Kott knows that—” 

** But what on earth are you crying about?” said the 
frank-spoken Lily Neile—and by this time the increasing 
light could reveal to her with what skill she was feather- 
ing her oar. 

“ Well, before I left Tobbermorry,” said the agitated lass, 
“*my mother was warning me not to get into dancher—” 

**Oh, you silly idiot,” said Lily Neile, good-naturedly, 
‘there is no danger at all. Don't you know that Miss 
Macdonald can swim like wn otter? But you needn't dis- 
turb yourself. Iam going to take your place, It’s my 
life that Miss Macdonald will save, and you can remain 
comfortably in the boat. Do you understand that, now? 
You just sit where you are. Only, you can reach us an 
oar if you see we are drowning.” 

** Lily,” Eelin Macdonald protested, ‘‘ this isn’t part of 
the bargain. If Morag is frightened. we can get somebody 
else. some other morning. But you have no change of 
clothes—” 

** Oh, yes, I have,” said Miss Neile, who was a young 
person of great courage in/all these girlish adventures. ‘I 
came prepared: nobody ever knows what's going to hap- 
pen: in that bag is everything both of us could want. 


Morag can sit in the boat. Eelin, Eelin,” she cried, taunt- 
ingly, ‘‘is it you that’s afraid? You that would jump 
down a tiger’s throat to have a wrestle with him inside! 
Eelin Macdonald, afraid of anything, that would be a joke! 
Well, we're far enough now; save me or not, here goes. 
Back, bow, and get the way off her, for that’s only play- 
ing fair. Are you ready, Nell? Opener sea than this you 
don’t want anywherec it’s a right-down honest trial.” 

‘**Look here, Lil,” said the oarswoman at the bow, ‘‘I 
think I can undertake to keep you afloat for a minute or 
two—but no!—oh, no!—I cannot, and will not, undertake 
to recover your ‘Tam o’ Shanter.” 

** Ah, there’s something in that,” responded the wise 
maiden, and she began to withdraw her bonnet pin. *‘ You 
know, you're not such a fearful idiot as you look. There's 
a glimmer of common-sense about you sometimes—rarely 
—but sometimes. You're a microcephatory ape — but 
there's just a glimmer of sense about you sometimes—” 

She placed her gray ‘Tam o' Shanter in the stern. 

I suppose it will be horribly cold when I jump over 
board?” she said, apprehensively. ‘‘ But this is an honest 
trial, you know; because if I were to bear the ship crunch 
on to a rock—in the Red Sea, for example—I shouldn't be 
waiting in my cabin to pin on this blessed Tam. Bow in, 
there! Enough way! Oh, Eclin Macdonald, wouldn't it 
be too distressful if they were to see us from the shore, 
and put out in a boat to rescue us!” 

Quite unconsciously she was undoing from her neck an 
engle’s claw set in silver that her mother had given her, 
and as unconsciously she stuck it into the Tam o’ Shanter. 
Something was to be saved from the shipwreck. 

* Lily,” said Wild Eelin, in a piteous kind of way, ‘1 
think we have made a mistake. There is no need for you, 
or for Morag either, to get wet through. I only wanted 
to show you how Jong one can keep in the water with 
one’s clothes on and I can do that well enough—so—so— 
you just stay where you are—and you'll get some idea of 
what happens when one is thrown into the sea unexpect 
edly. I will try to show you what is best to do.” 

**And you think I am such a ghastly sneak!” exclaimed 
the other, in open scorn. ‘* Well, Lil, old woman, here's 
your work cut out for you!”—and with no further word 
of warning she placed one foot on the gunwale and flung 
herself over. 

The secthing water submerged her for not more than a 
second or two: here she was again, blowing the salt from 
her lips, and striking about with her hands. 

**Oh, don’t splash, Lil—don't splash! I’m coming for 
you!” —and with that Eelin of the sea-blue eyes (she, also, 
had carefully removed her Tam) dropped over the side 
In another moment she had got hold of her friend. 
** Mind you don’t grip me, Lil!” she cried—when she had 
shaken her head like a Newfoundland dog—* I'm going 
to save you—I'm going to show you how it’s done—but 
you must sham being insensible—and don’t cling to me—” 

Now that they were in the water, they found there was 
a rougher sea on than they could have anticipated, look- 
ing from the thwarts; and Eelin had to make a stiff fight 
for it. Worse than all, the set of the tide was steadily 
carrying the boat away ; and that egregious fool of a wo- 
man, Morag, had no thought of putting the oars in the 
rowlocks, and moving in their direction. indeed she was 
petrified with fear. And meanwhile—well, no one who 
has not tried it can tell how terribly difficult it is to hold 
up another person in water, even for a few seconds— 
meanwhile Eelin was struggling with her task; and if 
she was a Newfoundland dog in habit, she was a lioness 
in heart; she would not confess to herself that there was 
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the slightest risk of danger; she gently plied her way— 
and Lily Neile was too alarmed to be otherwise than quies- 
cent. he fool Morag let the boat drift. And now, for 
any one battling for life—because that is what it had 
come to—there was an extraordivary vividness in all 
things visible around. Fort George was outlined against 
the sea-horizon, There was sunlight on the Black Isle, 
and on its yellow clearances. A small steamer making in 
for the Beauly Firth left a dingy trail of smoke behind it; 
but it was going away: there was no hope in that direc- 
tion. And still Wild Eelin strove to give good heart to 
her faithful friend and ally. 

‘It’s all right, Lil,” she managed to say—when the 
ruffling waves would let her—‘ it’s quite right—we shall 
be at the boat in a minute—then—then haul yourself in— 
don’t—don’t mind me—” 

It really was in less than a minute thereafter that they 
reached the boat; but by this time Eelin was wholly ex- 
hausted, and her companion was not in much better 
case. 

“Catch the gunwale, Lil—catch the gunwale!” she 
gasped. ‘‘I'mdone. Good—” 

It was all of “‘ Good-by!” that she could utter; the lap- 
ping waves came over her mouth ; and’when she had 
done her best to make sure of Lily Neile’s safety, she fell 
away and disappeared—the weight of water in her clothes 
dragging her down. But Lily Neile was not such a fool 
as Morag. When she had scrambled into the boat, she 
breathlessly put an oar into a rowlock, and with one or 
two rapid strokes shoved the bow round. And when 
Eelin, in some wild, distracted fashion, came to the sur- 
face again, making a final effort to gain a breath of air, 
well, then, Lily Neile was swift to snatch at the dishevel- 
led blue-black tresses, and she held on—and held on— 
though she herself was about sinking into utter collapse; 
and still she held ov, until she had got her companion 
dragged in over the gunwale. Morag’s contribution to 
the performance was a continued fit of hysterical weeping 
—while the wonder of the dawn unfolded itself, and Fort 
George shone clear. 

It was over the stern that Eelin was dragged in, and 
there for a few seconds she lay panting. But only for a 
few seconds. She pulled herself together. 

“You see, Lily,” she said, in disconnected sentences, 
‘* this was more than was bargained for. The boat drifted 
so far. But I've shown you how it is possible to hold up 
any one in the water; and you were a brick—you never 
splashed—and you never clung. Oh, my, isn’t it mortal 
cold!” 

She was shivering. 

** Take to your oar, Neli,” said her friend, ‘‘ and let’s get 
back before the whole town of Invernish wakes up. The 
pulling will warm us,” 

And so they set to work; but now there was no pa- 
thetic ‘‘ Thongh I leave thee now in sorrow,” nor any 
invitation to go to Altnaherry; because both of them were 
quite conscious that they had been within easily measur- 
able distance of secrets, of which they did not choose to 
speak. 

** Lil, dear,” said Eelin, when she had got well into the 
swing of her stroke, *‘ it’s all very pleasant to say you can 
hold a drowning person up, but you've got to bargain be- 
forehand that the drowning person shall be Lily Neile—” 

‘**Oh, no thanks,” said Miss Neile, through her icicled 
lips. ‘‘1 know when I've had enough—” 

‘**But you did it so well!” her companion protested. 
“You were just admirable. If you had clung round my 
neck, do you know where we should have been at this 
minute? Well, I don’t; but it wouldn't have been in this 
here boat. Morag,” she said again, ‘why didn’t you 
put the oars in the rowlocks, and come a bit nearer 
us?” 

**Oh, I could not do that, Miss Eelin, for fear of strik- 
ing one of the young ladies,” said Morag, who had re- 
covered from her whimpering, ‘‘and it’s not me that 
would be saving myself, if I could help—and I was try- 
ing to gain attention from the steamer—” 

‘** And do you think we could have gone on board any 
steamer in this state of clothes?” Miss Eelin asked: in- 
deed, the two young ladies presented a humiliating spec- 
tacle. 

But here was the cab still waiting for them on the bank 
of the river; and there were dry clothes for them to 
change into, while Morag perched herself up on the box. 
It is needless to suggest that they shut both windows— 
for the golden day was now spreading itself abroad, and 
the wavering blue smoke over the town declared that 
humanity was astir again. But Eelin said— 

**Look here, old lass, is it any good ovr trying to 
change in this cramped-up place? You'd much better 
come straight home with me; and I'll get you something 
hot to drink, and you shall have my bed; and I can have 
arug on the sofa. But it was worth doing, mind; it was 
worth doing; if ever you're flung into the sea again, just 
keep like that—oh, you're a splendid person to save; it's 
easy to do it with you. Why, they give exhibitions of 
people who can swim: they ought to give exhibitions of 

eople who know how to be saved from drowning! And 
Td back you—against the world. You did splash a bit 
at first, until I yelled to you.” 

“ Nothing—nothing,” said Lily Neile, who also was 
shivering in her sodden clothes. ‘‘The moment I felt 
your grip, I knew I was safe; and I lay like a lamb, and 
Tet you z what you liked.” 

‘* It’s mercilessly cold, isn’t it?” said the one trembling 
person to the other. 

‘*Tt's a trifle chilly,” answered Miss Neile. ‘‘ But it's 
no good trying to change, for here we are at the Cathedral, 
and in another minute you'll see General Mallock smok- 
ing his morning pipe, outside his garden, and what would 
he think of us if he got a glimpse of us through the win- 
dow? I'll take your offer, old crock, for I'm frightfully 
tired and cold; but I won’t rob you of your bed; you give 
me a blanket, and I'll know what to do. And my folks 
won't worry, for I warned them I was going off on a sky- 
lark with a hideous maniac called Eelin Macdonald, and 
they'll be prepared for anything.” 

he sun was warm on the oak gate, and the gravel drive, 
and the red stone frontage, as they drove up; and as Mo- 
rag was benumbed and mostly asleep, it was Jane, the par- 
lor-maid (in terrible consternation) who had to look after 
these half-drowned scapegraces; and about the last thing 
that Wild Eelin saw —after she had wrapped rugs and 
ulsters over her friend—was Fergus out in the silver- 
shining water, fishing over towards the Devil's Kirn. And 
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for the moment she thought she would give ten years of 
her life away if only she could throw as beautiful a line 
as that. 


CHAPTER XLVI. 
“THE BRAKS OF GLENBRAON.” 


Bur when Eelin had put her friend to bed, and wrapped 
her up, and wished her happy slumbers, it did not occur 
to her to do anything of a similar kind for herself; be- 
cause the morning was gloriously fine, and slie was an 
eager, insatiable kind of creature; and out there in the 
sunlight she saw pedantic old Maxwell, at whom she 
could mock; moreover, and this was the most important, 
she knew a secret corner up the wall of the kitchen 
garden where there stiil lingered a few unconsidered 
raspberries, of which she could make an excellent break- 
fast. Soshe went into her dressing-room and changed her 
attire, and passed stealthily from the house. The golden 
warmth and the fresh air were like wine to her. Now 
and again she shivered a little, but she took no notice. 

As she was thieving the raspberries—reaching here and 
there at branches above her head—old Maxwell came 
along with his barrow, and he was so patronizing as to 
linger for a moment. 

** Well, Maxwell,” said she, turning round, ‘“‘ have you 
discovered any more murder stories to frighten the maids 
with? Why, man, you don’t know the very groundwork 
of that theory of yours! The transmotion of souls—what's 
that? Did you never hear of metempsychosis?” 

The Scotch gardener looked suspicious, He was used 
to the jeers of this young madam. 

“Why,” she said, with her great blue eyes expressing 
profound astonishment, ‘‘ it was a familiar doctrine thou- 
sands of years ago; all the great philosophers preached 
it—Plato, and Socrates, and Antigone, and Ornithorhyn- 
cus, and Cum Grano Salis, and all the rest of them— 
and they maintained that after death the soul of a man 
might possibly inhabit the body of an animal. Now 
that’s something serious; that’s very serious; that’s more 
serious than imagining you can keek a cloy, or cloy a 
keek, or whatever it is; and for this reason, that what the 
mind dwells on often happens. That is well known and 
recognized. Artaxerxes declares it in his School Board 
Dictionary. And if you were to give up your transmo- 
tion of souls and take to the established metempsychosis 
of the great and wise men of all the centuries, where 
would you land yourself? Supposing your spirit were to 
find itself in a moo-cow—what then?” 

‘* A wad fecht ma way oot,” said Maxwell, sturdily. 

‘That might be bad for the coo,” said Miss Eelin, on 
reflection, and she turned to her rasps, while he went on 
with his barrow. She called him back. ‘ Look here, 
Maxwell, people far more learned than you or I have 
given up these problems as hopeless; and I think you 
might too—instead of frightening the maid-servants with 
them.” 

‘Ay, it’s Morag ye're thinking o’, Miss Eelin, is’t no 
that?” said Maxwell, gloomily. ‘‘ And I wonder what in 
the world would frichten her, the Hielan bizzom!” 

When Eelin had re-entered the house, her mother had 
just come down to breakfast, and it was the girl’s delight 
to wait upon her, with little ministrations and caresses 
and kindly words. 

“But, Eelin, your hands are deadly cold!” exclaimed 
the ever-apprehensive mother. ‘* And you're all shiver- 
ing—” 

**T had my breakfast in the open air, mummie, and 
what could be splendider? There’s a corner I know that 
Maxwell hasn’t stripped, and if you go inside the bushes, 
and look out, that’s the way to get rasps—” 

** But what is this mad adventure of the morning I have 
heard about?” was the next and natural question. 

** Nothing mad!—a work of public utility,” was the re- 
joinder. ‘ Trying how to save people from shipwreck— 
what more practical and useful?” 

“IT wish you would go to bed all the same.” 

“Why, Lily Neile is in my bed,” was the objection. 

‘*Then you can go into mine. Or they could get the 
yellow room ready for you in three minutes—” 

‘*Oh, mummie, on such a swingeing day!" the daugh- 
ter cried. ‘*I wonder if I could find old Fergus: there’s 
a Zulu trout-fly that I’m sure would do the trick in this 
clear weather—Mr. Watson tied them for me—I’ll back 
them against anything—” And so she went on, in her 
gay audacity of youth; it was her mother who regarded 
her with some concern; she knew better what these occa 
sional shiverings might portend. 

None the less, when her mother had finished breakfast, 
Miss Eelin sect off for the town; and no one, observing her 
gait, would have thought she had suffered anything from 
her dip in the Moray Firth. 

When, all her business settled, in various directions, 
she hurried away home, here was Lily Neile come down 
stairs, and as it was just about lungh-time, she was per 
suaded to stay; and thereafter they telephoned for a cab, 
and she was driven away quite happy and content, just 
as if she had never been in the Moray Firth that morning. 
All the while Wild Eelin had been in a curiously unquiet 
mood, suggesting diverse projects, and darting from one 
subject to another. ? 

*“When Archie and I are married,” she said to her mo- 
ther, these two being now together in the drawing-room, 
‘* we must give up one day each week to the Nibelunglied 
—the English translation, I mean—to get it as near per- 
fection as may be, though it may be far enough off. And 
this afternoon I must devote to Heine; I want to have an- 
other try at the ‘Kevlaar’—though it is so horribly diffi- 
cult—” 

** My dearest Eelin,” the mother entreated, ‘“‘ don't med- 
dle with Heine to-day; you know it invariably makes you 
so nervous and excited; and you'll be lying awake all 
night thinking of words and turns of words. No, no; go 
away and find old Fergus, as you suggested, and get into 
his boat, and see if between you you can’t bring us back 
a few sea-trout. That's better than Heine. Oh, by-the 
way, speaking of Fergus, there’s a letter from Mr. Somer- 
led Macdonald—” 

** But not for me, of course.” said Eelin, hotly. 

“Well, no; he certainly addressed it to me, but the news 
is general news—” 

“If 1 offered to sever my head from my neck, he would 
not send me a line of writing!” she po with some ex- 
aggeration of bitterness. 

**Much good it would do you then!” said the mother, 
laughing: she was trying to soothe down this highly 
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strung young person. ‘‘ He only wanted to tell me that 
he has found a permanent situation for Angus, the water- 
bailiff; and there's a good wage, and a fairly comfortable 
cottage, and as much peat as ever he likes to cut. Then 
his daughter is coming from Ben Vora to keep house for 
him; all very satisfactory. But why should he send such 
details to me? Why not to you? Well, then, my dear 
infant, I'll tell you. You frightened him. He thought 
you were too proud to be spoken to—” 

‘**And Iam,” she said, vehemently. ‘‘I am too proud 
to be spoken to—by some persons. But that’s nothing. 
That's nothing. he pilgrimage to Kevlaar is more to 
the purpose—if one could get anywhere near to the sim- 
plicity and feeling of ii—” 

“Oh, no, Eeliu, darling,” the mother pleaded, ‘‘ keep 
away from Heine, for this afternoon, at least! You tell 
me what lines you are thinking of, and I will make a lib- 
eral transiation for you, and then you can versify and 
beautify later on.” 

**Oh, but, mummie, I have just been versifying!—and 
you'll never guess what! I have been trying to find some 
English words for ‘The Braes of Glenbraon.’ They're 
dreadfully bad, I know; for one thing the’measure is so 
unusual; but then as they will never leave the strict se- 
clusion of these premises, itdoes not much matter, Oh, I 
dare say if Archie Gilchrist were to sce them, he would 
want to publish them; for all my geese are swans to him; 
but I cannot let him injure his own property; indeed, I 
have been thinking of putting an end to the * White Cock- 
ade’ contributions altogether—they are too frivolous and 
impertinent—” 

* They are the brightest things in the paper,” said Mrs. 
Macdonald, warmly—of course she was a quite impartial 
judge. 

** But about the ‘ Braes of Glenbraon '—” 

**Some other day—some other day, Eelin, dear,” the 
mother implored,with an instinctive dread. 

“Do you prefer the West Ross-shire version of the 
melody, or the Argyleshire?” the girl went on, and she 
crossed to the open piano. 

**Some other day, Eelin, dear, some other day!” 

‘For of all the wild sad airs that float about the West- 
ern Highlands, that of the Bruthaichean Ghlinn Braoin is 
the most penetratingly wild and sad—when it is properly 
played; and Eelin Macdonald had enough of the Celtic 
sensitiveness to understand; there was no staccato hop, 
skip, and jump in her music, even when, as now, she 
dabbed out the notes with one finger. This was the West 
Ross-shire version: 





As so given there was surely nothing to rend the heart; 
it was only an indication of what might be made of the 
air by harmonizing; and so far the apprehensive Bean-an- 
Tighearn was consoled. But it was different when Eelin 
sat down to the piano and said, 

“I think the Argyleshire version is the more pathetic 
of the two; and I’m going to let you hear some of the lines 
I have written—in strict confidence, you know, mummie 
—in confidence—” 

And then, in a low and sweet voice, so as to be almost 
unheard, and slowly, and with an exquisite expression of 
tenderness, she sang the Argyleshire ‘‘ Braces of Glen- 
braon”— 
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and these are some of the idle words she had written: 


All lonely I ponder, 

For far away yonder 

It’s there we wonlkd wander: 
O the Braes of Glenbraon! 


In the warm sanny weather, 
On the slopes of red heather, 
We lay there together: 

O the Braes of Glenbraon! 
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RECEPTION GOWN OF BLUE TAFFETA 


Pointed bodice slashed to show a white eatin lining. Skirt slashed at the front, with 
white mouaseline de soie plissés inserted. Long sash edged with rachings. 


but long before she had finished the first verse, the 
poor mother had burst out crying—silently—to herself— 
behind the shelter of a book; and then, to conceal her 
sobbing, she went quickly to the nearest window, and 
pretended to be occupied in watching the movements of 
old Maxwell, who was weeding some flower-pot. Unfor- 
tunately Eclin chanced to follow, ard in great consterna 
tion, as she linked her arm within her mother’s arm, saw 
that tears were running down her cheeks 
Why, mother,” she exclaimed, *‘ what has happened?” 
‘It seems to me,” she answered, in trembling tones, 
‘*that the man or woman who thought of that air must 
have died in heart-broken misery; and it is not fit for a 
young girl, just entering upon her life, to have such un 
happiness in her mind.” 
Mother, dear, a silly old song to put you about like 
that! And it isn't misery; it’s only the recollection of 


former joy. Well, I will never sing ‘The Braes of 
Glenbraon’ again, if that will please you.” And then 
she continued,in an absent kind of way: *‘1 do not even 


know where they are, those Braes of Glenbraon. There 
never has been any Braces of Glenbraon for me; and there 
never will be.” And then again she added, with a coura 
geous blitheness, ‘* But I'm no minding!” 

She was unsettled and fidgety as she went about the 
room; and at length she was forced to go and lie down 
on the couch, because her head was so bad. But she 
made a gallant fight for it, lest her mother should be fur 
ther alarmed. 

Mummie,” she said, with a forced kind of laugh, 

shall I tell you what you are thinking of? You are 
thinking of sending for Doctor Meclivaine, simply because 
of these ridiculous shiverings. Now listen, and I will 
explain, and you will save the doctor's fee. My dear mo- 
ther, you don’t understand small boys. But I do. I'm 
awfully fond of them; aod I know their ways and their 
tricks. You're too haughty, that’s what's the matter 
with you; they wouldn't have you for a chum. They 
don't mind me—though | was in disfavor for a while, be 
cause I slapped the cheeks of the biggest of them, when 
he was thrashing the small goal-keeper.” 

She put her hand to her forehead in a wearied sort of 
way, and her mother was quick to bring pungent lavender 
water 

** Now, lie still, Eelin dear, and you'll tell me about the 
small boys later on!” 

‘But | want to explain, mummie, darling,” she said, 
rather fretfully, ‘so that you need not concern yourself 
about these abominable shivers. And thisisit. When the 
small boys are off on an expedition to bathe, each one of 
them before leaving home manages to snick a piece of 
bread, or a corner of cheese, or a biscuit; and that they 
carefully hide in their pocket and preserve. For why? 
That is their ‘chitiering-bit.’ And as soon as they have 
come ont of the water, each one of them puts his ‘chit- 
tering-bit’ into his mouth and munches it, and that stops 
the shivers and shakes. Oh, it is well known!—not to 
you, of course—nvt to the hanghty. lady of Glengarva 
House; but the young rascals rather chum with me, 
and I have learnt something of their games. And 
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then, you see, mummie, neither Lily Neile 
nor i had a ‘chittering-bit’ this morning; 
we did not think of it; and that’s the 
origin of the shivers and shakes, and they 
are not of the least importance. But my 
head—my head—I think somebody must 
have poured quicksilver into it—for it 
goes this way and that—and yet it is so 
heavy—” 

‘* Eelin,” said the mother, with an un- 
usual assumption of authority, ‘‘I insist 
on your going to bed this very minute—” 
And she caught the girl's arm, and assisted 
her to rise, and took her up stairs. When 
she had scen her comfortably bestowed, 
and the pillow arranged for the pained 
head, then the Bean-an-Tighearn went in- 
stantly down stairs—and of course at once 
sent for the doctor 

In due course Dr. McIlvaine arrived—a 
tall, thin, grave personage, with an ex- 
treme alertness of oy which he generally 
managed to conceal. Before going to see 
his patient, he was told of the morning's 
escapaile. He did not say anything. He 
and Mrs. Macdonald proceeded to the 
room. 

When they returned, he said slowly: 

** Well, I don’t see any immediate cause 
for alarm. No doubt there is a certain 
amownt of fever, that might be caused by 
a_sudden shock to the system—jumping 
over the side of a boat, for example—” 

‘*But, doctor,” the Susccened mother 
said, ‘* Eelin is as used to the water as a 
Newfoundland dog! And she can dive 
like a seal—and swim like a duck: surely 
that could not have been the cause? And 
as for the few minutes’ drive home, with- 
out changing, certainly that was a great 
imprudence—still, for one of Eelin’s con- 
stitution and out-of-door habits—” 

The doctor sat silent for a second or two, 
thrumming the tips of his fingers. Then 
he suddenly looked up, with one of his 
swift, veiled, inquiring glances. 

‘*Mrs. Macdonald, pardon. my asking: 
but has your daughter been undergoing 
any severe menta) distress of late?” 

‘*N—no—not that I 
know of,” said the gen- 
tle-spoken widow—and 
yet she blushed guiltily. 
“Of course, girls have 
their secrets; and one 
may surmise; yes, and 
one may be quite wrong. 
One cannot hurt a girl's 
feelings by being too 
intrusive; even if you 
were on the right track 
you would only the more 
stirely wound her. There 
are some sacred things. 
She has her rights and 
dignities. She ought to be allowed the 
refuge of silence, ever from her mother.” 

‘* Yes, yes,” said the doctor; “all that 
you say is prompted by excellent reason 
and sympathy, But of course I have to 
regard the case from a professional 
point of view/and I want to understand 
a little more, if possible. Now pardon 
me if again I ask a rude question: Isn't 
your daughter engaged to be married to 
Mr. Gilchrist of the Observer? 1 would 
not mention such a thing, only that I 
heard her confidential friends, the Neiles, 
talking about it openly, as if there were 
no secret whatever—” 

* Nor is there—not the slightest!” the 
mother answered him, openly. 

‘Has the engagement been broken 
off?” he asked again, with a quick, bird- 
like look of interrogation. 

‘Oh, no, ob, no!” she assured him. 
* Nor is there a thought of such a thing 
on either side: that I am certain of.” 

The doctor took up his hat and rose 
from his chair. 

**[ will look in to-morrow morning,” 
he sail, “to see how things are going: 
L hope well. I trust well.” 

She followed him through the hall: 
the door was wide open; the pleasant 
autumn scent came in from the garden. 
On the top of the steps he turned. 

“You don’t know of any recent and 
sudden agitation—apart from this life- 
saving adventure?” lie asked of her. 

“Only this,” answered the mother, 
bursting into tears and hiding her face, 
**that In the afternoon—she was—she 
was singing ‘ The Braes of Glenbraon’; 
and if you had heard her you would 
have said it was the cry of a broken 
heart.” 

(To Be OunTINGrD.} 


LOOKING FOR TROUBLE. 
6 hy are many people who seem 
to liveaccording to the superstitious 
doubt expressed in the line of the old 
hyma which says that 
We should snepect some danger near 
When we poseess delight. 


If you remark that it is a beautiful 
day, your pessimist agrees with you, but 
adds that *‘ it must be a weather-breeder. 
Such weather is too lovely to last.” 

Why should this style of person go 
throngh the world “sus ing some 
danger near,” and introducing a drop of 


bitter doubt into others’ cup of delight? Montaigne says, 
“The manifest sign of wisdom is continued cheerfulness.” 
Since this is so, how foolish, as well as wicked, are those 
who, instead of joyfully accepting the good given them, 
persist in looking forward to the evil that they are sure 
will follow the good! And as they watch for it, it is pret- 
ty sure to come. He who seeks finds, as a rule, only what 
he seeks. Life has inevitable trouble enough without 
our going forward to meet it with the outstretched band 
of invitation. 


PARIS GOWN AND CAPE. 
See illustration on front page. 


)}CRU linens and muslins this season are again among 

4 the new fabrics for summer gowns, and not only are 
the heavier qualities used, but the transparent ones as 
well. Almost all the gowns are elaborately made and 
trimmed, and the lighter the shade of écru used the bet- 
ter. Sometimes a contrasting color is used in the trim- 
ming, but oftener the same tone is carried out through 
the entire costume. A very smart gown of a sheer écru 
linen is made up over an under-skirt of the same shade. 
The entire skirt is formed of entre-deux of lace put in in 
squares, giving a plaid effect. Around the bottom of 
the skirt are three ruffles edged with lace. The body of 
the waist is made like the skirt, only the squares formed 
by the lace insertion are much smaller. The back is 
tight-fitting, and the front is slightly bloused. The col- 
lar is of orange satin ribbon, and bows of the same ribbon 
are put on the left shoulder of the waist. The ribbon 
belt is tied in the back, and with two long ends which 
fall down over the skirt. 

The smart capes that are worn with summer gowns are 
exceedingly effective. With this linen gown, for in- 
stance, is a cloth cape of a little deeper shodle. The back 
is drawn in at the waist line in a poift, and the front 
opens in revers. A yoke of rich écru lace is appliquéd 
on to the cloth. It is put around the entire cape, and on 
the back forms a pointed yoke which covers the shoul- 
ders and govs down the front underneath the revers. Un 
derneath the lace, around the cape, is a ruffle of white 
mousseline de soié plissé. The wide collar forms revers in 
front, and is faced with rows of shirred white silk. To 
tie the cape together at the throat are bows of white satin, 
the long ends of which, hanging down below the cape, are 
trimmed with rows of the shirred white satin and guipure 
lace appliqué. 





BACK VIEW OF PARIS COSTUME SHOWN ON FRONT PAGE. 
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FRENCH ORGANDIE GOWN WITH JABOT SKIRT AND FIGARO. 
SUMMER COSTUME SUITABLE FOR TRANSPARENT FABRICS. 
SUPPLEMENT TO HARPER’S BAZAR, JUNE 4, 1898. 
CUT PAPER PATTERN No. 80.—Sleeve, Waist, and Skirt, 25 Cents Each; complete Gown, 75 Cents.—[See Page 491.] 
Foundation skirt of six gores, three and a half yards wide at the foot, included in the pattern. 


From Harrer’s Bazar, Copyright, 1898, by Harper & Brothers. 
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SUPPLEMENT 


A COMMON ERROR. 


( 1 OOD people do make me so wicked!” 
XJ The exclamation was startling, and I 

asked the speaker, who is a sweet young 
girl, what called forth this outburst. She 
laughed, while she flushed with vexation. 

‘*It is Aunt Mary,” she answer 
dislike deceit, and I try to be truthful and 
sincere in speech and action. But, unfortu- 
nately, I am lacking in the sort of moral 
courage that can stand its ground against 
the disapproval of those whom I respect. 
Aunt Mary thinks bicycling unwomanly, 
and once when I told her that I had asked 
papa for a wheel, she opened upon me such 
a volley of rebuke for my desire for unwo- 
manly sports that I vowed never again to 
mention bicycles in her presence; for I hate 
to be scolded. Yesterday was my birthday, 
and the dearest of fathers told me he had 
ordered a wheel for me. It will be sent 
home next week. To-day Aunt Mary call- 
ed, and as I was the only person at home, I 
received her. She asked about my birthday, 
and I told her of all the gifts I had received, 
except papa’s. She noticed the omission. 

*** And what did your father give you?’ 
she asked, ‘His pregent to you is always 
handsome.’ 

‘** Papa’s gift has not come home yet,’ re- 
plied I, glibly. 

***Oh, then it is to be a surprise, 
must be very eager to see it.’ 

‘Lam,’ said I, hypoeritically. 
I quickly changed the subject. 


You 





And then | 


**You see, my fear of her disapproval | 


made me act a lie. If I had been strong 
minded I should have told the truth and 
taken the consequences, sitting unmoved 
under her disapprobation. But Iam a cow 


ard. Nobody has the right to scare people 
into deceit, And some good people do just 
that.” 


Perhaps the girl spoke rashly, but there 
were many grains of truth in what she said. 
Do not good people, firm in the conviction 
that their principles are right, cause weaker 
persons to deceive? If a man knows that 
his wife will meet his confession to a bit of 
extravagance with hot reproaches, is he to 
be wholly blamed if he conveniently forgets 
to mention the fact that he bought a dozen 
good cigars on his way home from the of- 
fice? If a husband thinks his wife's love for 
candy a contemptible weakness, and sneers 
whenever she buys it, need he wonder if a 
half-pound of chocolate creams are surrepti- 
tiously tucked into the back corner of her 
lower bureau drawer, to be eaten when Jolin 
is safely out of the way? We are all human, 
and therefore shrink naturally from cen 
sure, especially from those we love. Strong- 
minded people who have no dread of disap- 
proval can hardly comprehend how weaker 
persons writhe under the rebuke or sneer, 
which, while it may be merited, is Bone the 
pleasanter on that account, 

Few persons are made better by even well- 
meant severity, while many natures are in- 
jured or ruined by it. 

KIND SINCERITY. 

W E miss giving ourselves, and those with 

| whom our lot is cast, lasting pleasure 
by not saying the kind things we feel and 
think, Flattery is detestable, but a pleasant 
truth is always welcome. Do we not all 
fail to utter those pleasant truths when to 
speak them would be easy? To say to our 
friend, ‘‘ A talk with you always helps me,” 
or, ‘How brave and cheerful you are!” 
might give more comfort than we can appre 
ciate. Every one is prone to feel at times 
that she is a failure, and a lovingly admiring 
sentence will do much towards dispelling this 
dismal notion, and making earth look bright 
and life sweet. 





ADVERTISEMENTS. 
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, “‘ Contains as much flesh-form- 
’ ing matter as beef.”’ 
7 


Walter Baker & Go's 








“ Has stood the test of more 
than one hundred years’ use 
among all classes of people, 
and tor purity and honest 
worth is unequalled.” 

— Medical and Surgical Journal. 





TRADE-MARK. 
Costs Leas Than ONE CENT a Cup. 
Our Trade-Mark on Every Package. 


WALTER BAKER & CO. ute. 


DORCHESTER, MASS. 
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HARPER'S 


LOOK TO THE CHILDREN. 
JERSONS who have not strong constitu 
tions, growing girls, young children, 
and many women are’ particularly liable to 
the evil effects produced by the adulterants 
fytind in cheap baking powders. Heart- 
bufn and the prevalent form of indigestion 
are often traceable solely to the action of 
such powders upon the alimentary organs, 
The child’s food is largely cakes and bread, 
and these articles, when light, sweet, and 


BAZAR 


THE 


ANGLO- 


composed of materials free from deleterious | 


substances, are easily digested, nutritious, 
and wholesome. But care must be had in 
making them to avoid the use of alum bak- 
ing powders, to make them only with a pure 
and wholesome cream-of-tartar baking pow- 
der. They then prove more healthful and 
nutritious than if prepared from yeast or 
other leavening agent. 

Royal baking powder is a great boon in 
preparing food for children and persons of 
infirm digestive organs. The physicians as- 
sert that it is not only free from every inju- 
rious substance, but that, being made from 
pure grape cream of tartar, a most healthful 


| substance in itself, it ads digestible proper 


ties to the food. 

Of course the mistake must not be made 
of using every baking powder that may 
chance to be at hand in the preparation of 
food for children. Baking powders differ 
from one another as rye flour does from 
wheat. There should be as much care in 
the choice of a baking powder as to obtain 
pure milk, or in having a prescription com- 


| pounded from pure drugs, and not from 





| 
| 
| 





poisons. 

We would not recommend for the prepara 
tion of bread foods generally, much less 
such as are intended for a delicate stomach, 
any other than Royal baking powder.— Hints 


Sor Mothers 


Mellin’s 
Food Baby. 


EVELYN HAGEMAN, 


DAUGHTER oF Mrs. W. L. 


MUNCIE, IND. 


HAGEMAN, 


MELLIN’S FOOD supplies 
the infant with the elements 
necessary for growth and de- 
velopment. It gives in 
vitality and strength, and 
allows the child to develope 
naturally. 


A sample of Mellin’ 
gent free of char, 


Food will be 
request. 


DOLIBER-GOODALE CO., 
BOSTON, MASS. 





IS 


The most pungent, exhilarating and refreshing Perfume. ' 


Used by persons of refinement. 


SAXON 
RACE 


Uses 361 million pounds of 
tea per annum, out of 500 
million pounds consumed in 
the civilized world. 

Of this 361 million pounds 
246 million pounds is MA- 
_CHINE-ROLLED tea of CEYLON 
and INDIA. 

The phenomenal increase 
in its use in America shows 
that her people are coming 
into line for 

THIS PURE TEA 





| 
| DIRECTIONS — Take half usual quantity. 
| See water BOILS. Steep FIVE minutes, 





repr. BENEDICTINS 
ve SOULAC, rrance 


Furthermore, they 
are positively an- 
gj tiseptic and pro- 


i phylactic in their 
action, Put up as 
ELIXIR 
POWDER 
and 
PASTE 


3 cents (to cover post 
[Al age) brings enough for 
iv} ten days’ use. 
Bénedictins’ Dentifrices 
24 and 26 White Street 
4 New York 














is the choicest 





product of 200 
years of per- 
fume experi- 
ence; in consequence it 

is widely imitated. 





The genuine has the words ‘‘ gegenuber 
dem Julichs Platz” on every bottle. 


Schieffelin & Co., New York, Sole Agents. 





| | 














Imported into America 


for three-quarters of a Century. Be sure to get ‘‘ No. 
4711,’’ which is the standard in all civilized countries. 
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Pears’ 


People have no idea how 
| crude and cruel soap can be. 
| It takes off dirt. So far, 
| so good; but what else does 
it do? 

It cuts the skin and frets 
the under-skin; makes red- 
ness and roughness and 
leads to worse. Not soap, 
but the alkali in it. 

Pears’ Soap has no free al- 
kali in it. It neither reddens 
nor roughens the skin. It re- 


sponds to water instantly ; washes 
and rinses off in a twinkling; is 
as gentle as strong; and the 
after-effect is every way good. 
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Food for Baby, 1 wether con nourish 


nd thin, try 


BOMATOSE. 
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Schicfielin & Co., 
&, 


Farbenfabriken 
vorm 
3 Friedr. Rayer 


NORTON 
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nm & Ce., 
Liber feld 
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EMER TARR AE REE LEREN, BAEE SEE E IE M 

Nothing has been left undone 
which could be expected to make 
them more and more contempora- *% 
neous, more and more usefultothe * 
hour—at the same time they have 
a permanent value.—J. Y. 7rzbune. 


HARPER’S 
PERIODICALS 


MAGAZINE, - $4 00 a Year 
WEEKLY, - $4 00 a Year 
BAZAR, - - $4 00a Year 
ROUND TABLE, $1 00 a Year 


RMA SELES LESSEE SESE SESE PE SEE IEE 


<< 
Cees 


The up-to-date 
tex Chef heads all menus 
with Pim-Olas. 


No dinner complete with- 
out them. 
Seville Packing Co., 
New York 
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“{. DOCTOR AP ‘DING A VAGRANT’S CHILD.—Drawn ny W. Satu. 








HA BIT: 


TEXHE reading habit is valuable when 
| rightly used. It is one of the best means 
improvement and development 
reading is not regulated or 
con ed read anything merely 
for the sake of reading something, and often 
or » escape thought, it may become a 
positive injury to the mind, as well as ruin 
ous to all independent thought 

We should read to get other people's ideas, 


Thi READING 


of mental 
But when our 


when we 





that we may compare them with our own 
and assimilate those we find to our liking 
But reading, we must always remember, is 
not the highest form of mental exercise It | 
is much more profitable to us, in every way 
to think out a subject ourselves and form 
our own conclusions about it than it is to 
! he opinions of the most able authority 
in the world. The mental strength and ad 
vancement we get through such work tend 
far more to our deve pment and it is quite 
true that our opinions may be quite as cor 
re 8 AnNOLhEeT & 

Best of all it isto think out the matter first 
and then read the thoughts of another on the 
same subject, so comparing adopting or re 
jectis wnd digesting the whole for our own 
tise Feeblest and weakest of all it is to re 
fuse to think, and to quote this or the other 
writer's cas Which we have happened to 
read It is a solemn truth that people often 


read because they are too lazy to think 
Again, to allow a morbid habit of reading 
to gain 


uch a contro 
sit five minutes without pic king up a book 
or a paper is thoroughly demoralizing to the 


mind Watching a person who has the 
frenzied habit (for it looks like that) of read 
ing anything—anything that can be picked 
up vhenever she has a moment to spare, 


the thought has often come, “What a 
superstition it is, after all, that 
r with printing on it must needs be 


miserntie 


anythir 


over us that we cannot | 


valuable This constant pouring, pouring | 
wmything and everything into the mind, no 


matier how silly 
be. is 


or swashy or dull it may 
8 pernicious as it would be to toss 
every kitchen scrap into the soup-pot, under 
the mad notion that any old thing makes 
soup. I would treat my mind with at least 
as much respect 
amd put 


is I treated my stomach, | 
nothing into it but that which I | 


believed would help me build it into nobler | 


form 


I do not deny reading as a good means to 


a good end, but I would say a word against 
making of it a fetich, and establishing a 
morbid habit of constant indiscriminate read 
ing Such a practice is not only bad, it is 
actually vicious 


DRAINS. 


W ITH the arrival of the warm weather 

comes the necessity for giving espe 
cial attention to all the many drains in the 
hous Even when the plumbing has been 
inspected and pronounced to be in good con 
dition, the house-mother would do well to 
give her personal attention to the cleanly 
condition of all escape-pipes. In the kitchen, 
washing-soda and household ammonia with 
a plenty of boiling water must be occasion 
ally poured down the sink drain to remove 
all traces of grease. which will soon become 
rancid and cause a foul odor. In the bath 
room all the escape-pipes should be treated 
at regular intervals to a strong solution of 
chloride of lime, and must be thoroughly 
flushed as often as required 
danger lurks in the draius of bath - room, 
kitchen, and laundry for the cautious house 
keeper to allow herself to neglect them 
Over-caution can hurt no one; too jittle may 
have fatal results 





ADVERTISEMENTS 


“Black mohair is made like new 
by a gentie washing in luke-warm 
suds made from Fairy Soap. Kinse 
in clear, Warm water, and iron on 
wrong side when half dry.” 

Mrs. Sarah Tyson Rorer. 


FAIRY 
SOAP 
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Bold soupobene in three convenient sizes 
for the toilet, bath and laundry. 
FRE pers, to nearest office below, 

we will mail you x 
brated artist, Leon ofan, Bize 174x% in. 
without lettering, ready for framing. 


PURE—WHITE—FLOATING, 
The Soap of the Century 
Bend us your name, address, 

and five Fairy Soap wrap- 

copy of a beautiful Painting in water col- 
ore entitled “Fai the cele- 

THE N. K. PATRBANE ge 

Chicago. Bt. Louis. NewY Vege, Basten. 
Philedelphis. Pitteburgh. timore. 
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“Mary, how do you find the Ivory Soap does?” 
“Best we have ever had, Madam. The starched clothes 
are whiter and the flannels are softer than when washed 


with the soap we have been using. 
Ma’am, they used to be very sore after a wash.” 


“Well, Mary, I intend to have you use only Ivory Soap 
after this, for I am told that it saves the clothes, too.” 


Those who have tried both common soap and Ivory Soap, say 
that it takes only two-thirds as much of the Ivory for a wash. 
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It saves my hands 
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Copyright, 1998, by The Procter & Gamble Co., Cincinnatt. 
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Were national! events, and 
made heroes of the successful con- 
testants, but none of them ever 
damped into Popularity 
AS HAVE 


GARFORD, HUNT and BROWN 
SADDLES. 


More than three-quarters of the 

riders of America ride them be- 

cause of their superiority in Kena- 

ty, Finish and Excellence of Work 

seanchip and Materials used, and 

pares | Speed Coalition Send for 
ataloge and booklets free. 
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o., 2 Pleo &.. 
IL Phittipe 
200 Coder Bt, Biyria, Okie, 


‘tans Half 
If you will add a case to so smooth 
and 


as the peony Ge will insure greater 
yet unproved chain- 
can give—at less than half the cost. 


ully tested a bicycle & 
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No.2 Handle 
This Removable Handle 


'S USED ON THE POPULAR No. 26 


Romer’ 


BICYCLE 
Price S$6GoO 





and enables any novice to turn and adjust 
the handle bar, to the most comfortable po- 
sition, without injury to the cork grip. this 
is one of the many superior points about 
RAMBLERS 


Rambjer Agencies Everywhere. 


Gormully & Jeffery Mfg. Co. 


Chicago. Boston. Washington. New York. 
Brooklyn. Detroit. Cincinnati. Buf- 
falo. Cleveland. London. 


The best that skill, capital, and up-to-date methods 
can produce. Ali Important improvements in Reed 


Organs have emanated from this omen, The Mason 
& Hamlin Pianos are characterized by the same 


ORCANS 


highest degree of excellence. New and most at- 
tractive styles introduced this season. 

Catalogues, full particulars, and terms sent upon 
application, 


SOLD ON INSTALMENTS, IF DESIRED, 


Masons Hamlin 


| BOSTON, NEW YORK, CHICACO. 








HARPER’ S CATALOGUE 


Descriptive list of their publications, with fortraits of authors, 


will be sent 


by mail to any address on receipt of ten cents. 











SUPPLEMENT 





HALLS 
Hair Renewer 








Long Hair 


and strong hair; hait that does not 
fall out, depends upon the health 
of the scalp and hair. You can 
have healthy hair if you use 


Hall’s Hair Renewer. 

All good druggists sell it. If your druggist 
cannot supply it, send $1.00 to R. P. Hall & 
Co., Nashua, N. H., and they will send you 
a full-size bottle, carriage paid. 























THE HISTORY 


OF 


PENDENNIS 


His Fortunes and Misfortunes, 
His Friends and His Great- 
est Enemy. By Wu iam 
MAKEPEACE THACKERAY, 
With Twenty Full-page II. 
lustrations and Ten Wood- 
cuts by the Author, and a 
Biographical Introduction by 
His Surviving Daughter, Mrs. 
ANNE THACKERAY RITCHIE. 
Crown 8vo, Cloth, Ornament- 
al, Uncut Edges and Gilt 
Top, $1 50. (Second in the 
New Biographical Edition of 
Thackeray's Complete Works.) 
In this volume Mrs. Richmond 

Ritchie continues to give us sketchy 

bits of the life and surroundings of her 

father at the time of his writing of the 
work, that almost invest the pages with 
that subtle charm that surrounds a per- 
sonal confidence. ‘These volumes are 


embellished with many illustrations that 
have never before been in print. 


NEW YORK AND LONDON 


HARPER & BROTHERS, Publishers 
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GRAY CREPE DE CIUINE WITH WHITE LACE. 


NEW PARIS GOWNS. 
1 RAY gowns become more and more fashionable every 
NJ day, and those made of crépe de Chine are very 
attractive. One that is of a pale silvery gray has the en- 
tire waist made of white lace. It is fastened over at one 
side, and is somewhat bloused in front, where it is opened 
on a narrow vest of white mousseline de soie and lace. 
There are two ruffles of crépe de Chine trimmed with lace 





BLACK TAFFETA RELJEVED BY PLAID. 





HARPER’S BAZAR 


entre-deux, and a narrow ruching put on to 
look like revers. The sleeves are small and 
made of the lace, and the belt is of gray satin 
fastened by a rhinestone buckle at the left 
side. The skirt, which is very soft and grace- 
ful in its lines, is trimmed with entre-deux of 
the lace put on to cross in front and then go 
around the foot. The skirt has a shaped 
flounce below the lace insertion, and is 
trimmed around the edge with a narrow . 
ruche. 

The combining of lace and taffeta is one of 
the novelties of the season, and guipure lace 
is used more than anything else. An exceed- 
ingly effective gown made on this plan is al- 
most entirely of the lace made up on a shade 
of beige. The body of the waist is draped at 
one side, where it is fastened by a rhinestone 
buckle, and where it fastens there are two lit- 
tle ruchings of tulle. The belt and collar are 
of violet mirror velvet. The sleeves are small, 
and are trimmed at the top with two bands 
of the taffeta. The body of the skirt is of the 
lace trimmed with two bands of taffeta, and 
a ruffle of the silk underneath a deep lace 
ruffle. Below is a deep flounce of the silk, 
which hangs out quite wide and full. 

An odd and effective gown of black taffeta 
is made to show a chemisette of very finely 
pleated white linen. The body of the waist 
is rather in blouse fashion, and opens to show 
a plastron of white taffeta under a yellowish 
guipure lace. This goes entirely around the 
shoulders and down part way on the front. 
On the body of the waist are also groups of 
wavy tucks, very small. The sleeves are 
tight-fitting, with groups of tucks like those 
on the front. The skirt is particularly novel, 
cut away over the hips and around the foot 
to show a Scotch plaid taffeta let in to give 
the effect of an under-skirt of the plaid. Be- 
low the plaid, at the top of the skirt and on 
both sides of the piece that is let in around 
the foot, are rows of the tucking put on in 
waved effect. 

A very smart gown of a brocaded gauze has 
the ground of a deep violet blue, with a design 
in black and white. The waist is almost en 
tirely shirred, and at the belt is striped with 
black velvet. The front opens at the throat in 
a V-shape to show a vest and high collar of 
the striped black and white. Over the shoul- 
ders are three ruffles of Chantilly arranged to 
give the effect of a fichu, and where the ruffles 
end are black velvet rosettes. The sleeves are 
small, and made of the gauze. The skirt has 
a deep yoke and plain front, but is trimmed 
at the back with three deep Chantilly flounces. 
At the beginning of the top flounce are black vel vet rosettes. 

The entire gown is made up over white silk, and while ap- 
parently very simple, is in reality a most elaborate affair. 


A PATRIOTIC GARDEN PARTY. 
DECIDEDLY pretty and original garden party, 
l which is to be given on the grounds of a large, old- 
fashioned country place about the 15th of this month, 
will be a patriotic one in sentiment, as well as 
in the matter of decoration. A party of from 
eight to ten young women have organized 
and planned it, and with the money they hope 
to realize from the sale of ices, strawberries, 
cakes, and fancy articles they will send pro- 
visions and clothing to the soldiers. The in- 
vitations have already been sent out, and 
there promises to be a very large attendance 
if the day is fine. 

The grounds will be set out with tents and 
marquees, Jraped and covered both inside 
and out with flags, and each tent will repre- 
sent one of the thirteen original States of the 
Union. In them will be placed small tables 
covered with flags, at which young girls will 
preside, dressed in the national colors. They 
propose wearing white muslin dresses, with 
red, white, and blue sashes, badges, and the 
liberty cap on their heads. It has not yet 
been decided what will be sold in each indi- 
vidual tent, but so far the plan is to have in 
one silk flags of all sizes, from the smallest to 
the largest; a tea table in another, in which 
tea will be sold at ten cents a cup, including 
the cup and saucer. These will be of white 
china with a small American flag painted on 
each, and the painting is being done by one of 
the young women interested. In another tent 
strawberries and cream will be sold. Here 
again an attempt to carry out the idea of the 
red, white, and blue will be tried. The red 
strawberries piled up on dark blue china 
plates, with sugar and cream for the white, 
will be offered for sale at twenty cents a plate. 

In the tent which will represent New York 
State nothing but photographs will be sold— 
photographs of all the principal army and 
navy officers in the present war, and also of 
all the principal battle-ships, Monitors, tor- 
pedo-boats, etc., each one to be tied up with 
the national colors. Then there will be cakes 
with flags in icing. and ornamented in all 
sorts of patriotic designs, candied fruits, bon- 
bons, etc., sold in another tent. Across one 
end of the lawn a large marquee will be 
spread, with raised platform and good wooden 
floor. There a military band will play all the 
afternoon, and those who wish to dance ma 
do so, but it must be to a national air. It is 
not hard nowadays to dance to a two-step, so 
no doubt the red, white, and blue dancing- 
pavilion will be a great success. 

If the attendance and the weather will war- 
rant it, the garden party may continue all 
through the evening, and in that case it is pro- 
posed to string garlands of lanterns covered 
with red, white, and blue crépe paper from 
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COMBINATION OF TAFFETA AND GUIPURE LACE. 


tree to tree, and to burn colored lights of our national 
colors here and there in among the bushes, which will cer 
tainly give a very pretty effect. A commitice of three has 
been formed for the business arrangement of the whole af 
fair, and several checks and donations have been received, 
which will probably cancel almost all the expenses. So 
the profit will be clear, and the soldiers who have gone 
off to the South will no doubt have a case of ‘‘ comforts” 
to be thankful for before very long. 























BROCHE GAUZE WITH CHANTILLY LACE. 
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THE SPRING REUNION OF THE ORANGE 
WOMAN'S CLUB. 








DAY borrowed from June, and rich with the fra- 
fA grance and grace of May bloom, was that upon which 
the Woman's Club of Orange celebrated its annual break- 
fast. Mrs. Stewart Hartshorn, of Short Hills, threw open 
her beautiful residence in that leafy park for the enter 
tainment of the club and its friends, amd fully three 
hundred members and guests assembled in honor of the 
oceusion, The tables were laid in the library, a noble 
room at the east end of the mansion. It is decorated in 
soft neutral tints, and, broken along its length by many 
graceful windows, stretches of wall space lined with low 
bookeases, or picked out with quaint old prints in dull 
tones of color, was an effective background for the kalei- 
doscope of gay gowns, bright faces, and sparkling eyes 
with which the company was invested. Branches of dog- 
wood and May blooms banked the mantel, arching the 
great firepluce with its dogs as tall as a child, and more 
masses of these aromatic Llooms filled corners and niches. 
The long tables were beautifully decorated with flowers, 
a chain of deep-hued pansies running across the presi 
dent's table, which stretched its length at one end of the 
room. Here were seated the retiring president, Mrs. G. 
W. B. Cushing, and the incoming one, Mrs. Albert O 
Field, with guests and speakers. A grace composed by 
one of the club members was sweetly chanted by the 
club trio—a beautiful and impressive ceremony 

An innovation in the exercises following the breakfast 
was the installing of the newly elected officers. This 
was accomplished briefly and gracefully by the retiring 
president, Mrs. Cushing, who paid a tribute to her van 
ishing executive board while she greeted and encouraged 
the incoming one. Mrs. Field, the new presidept, re 
sponded with equal earnestness and felicity, aud the other 
new officers stood up to receive the cordial greeting of 
their fellow-members. Other speakers were then intro 
duced, and apoke. Among such were Miss Cecilia Gaines, 
president of the New Jersey Federation, who, in a happy 
combining of whimsicality and earnestness, gave a bricf 
picture of our inheritance of the past, and what it means 
to us of to-day. Mrs. Ashbel Vermilyea, a club mem- 
ber, in a clever and witty account of the old-fashioned 
girl, excited the laughter of her audience to such an extent 
that at times she could not at once go on. Her little 
homily abounded with bright touches. Mrs. 8. K. Bourne 
was the bearer of good wishes from Sorosis of New York, 
which she voiced with charm and sweetness. Mrs. Wil 
liam Tod Helmuth, president of the New York State 
Federation, was another guest, and gave a graceful greet- 
ing from the sister State. A toast to Mrs. Hartshorn, the 
hostess, brought out an earnest reply. ‘‘I am only too 
happy,” said that lady, as she rose and bowed, ‘to have 
a roof-tree large enough to entertain the Orange Woman's 
Club and its friends,” a sentiment which produced an 
outburst of enthusiasm 

The fact that the flag is close to the heart of every club 
woman, no matter in what club gathering she may be, 
was shown in a number of ways. On the name-cards 
were beautifully engraved flags, and the closing chorus 
was the ‘‘ Star-spangled Banner,” sung with a force and 
abandon that carried the notes far out over the lawns and 
through the trees. The caterer had not forgotten that 
these are stirring days, with more than rumors of wars 
about us, for when the ices were brought on it was sol- 
diers and sailors, cannon and army hats, a red cross and an 
Uncle Sam, a flag or the United States coat of arms, that 
was set frozen before the company. ; 

The shadows of late afternoon were lengthening across 
the trees when the company said good-by to Mrs. Ilarts- 
horn and left the beautiful residence, which is like an 
English mansion in its simplicity of design and impres- 
siveness Of extent, and strolled down through the wind 
ing paths leading across the park to the station, where a 
special train was waiting to speed them homeward in the 
early dusk 


A SMALLER BUT NOT LESS ENJOYABLE occasion was the 
annual breakfast,on Saturday, Muy 21, of the Odd Volumes 
Club of Jersey City. Miss Cecilia Gaines has been the 
president of this organization since its inception a num 
ber of years ago. She has been promoted from it to the 
dignity of the president of the great Jersey City Woman's 
Club, and thence on to the head of the New Jersey Fed. 
eration, but her loyal ‘Odd Volumes” will not consent 
that she cease to be their guiding spirit. The charm of 
the Odd Volumes’ breakfasts is their informality. A 
spirit of jollity and good-fellowship prevails, and the 
speeches are not such in the wsual acceptation of the 
term, but gay little talks from friend to friemd. The 
Odd Volumes claims to have a merry grievance with 
this department. Last spring the Bazar, in one of its 
programmes for club work, printed an outline for the 
study of Holland which was formed and used by this 
club two or three seasons ago. It proved so very 
popular that the club has been kept busy ever since re- 
plying to inquiries for further information concerning it. 
A considerable number of the calendars for that year re- 
mained on hand when the programme was printed, but 
every one has now been sent out, some going as far as the 
Pacific coast, others down to Texas, The funny part of 
it is that the club was half disposed to resent the publica. 
tion of an old programme rather than its latest; but 
it now confesses that it builded better than it knew 
on Holland's dikes, and is enjoying, with very becoming 
meekness, it is to be hoped, the penalty of its clever- 
ness. 


ANOTHER SPRING MEETING OF GREAT interest was that 
in which the Woman's Club of Hempstead, Long Island, 
played the réle of hostess and entertained at Garden City, 
a few days ago, the Long Island Council of Women’s 
Clubs. Fully five hundred women gathered at the little 
Casino under the shadow of Garden City's beautiful 
cathedral, coming by train, by wheel, and by carriage 
from a radius of twenty-five miles. 

The programme of the day was arranged with com- 
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mendable coherence. ‘‘ Household Economics” was the 
topic of the morning session, with the afiernoon pro- 

ramme given over to historically patriotic addresses. 

iss Eliza Macdonald, the president of the council, was 
the chairman of the day; Mrs. John Lewis Childs, presi- 
dent of the Hempstead Woman’s Club, gave in a bright 
and original way the welcoming address; Mrs. William Tod 
Helmuth spoke for the New York State Federation, of 
which she is the president; Mrs. William G. Shailer, 
president of the New York Household Economic Asso- 
ciation, spoke on the evolution of this movement; and 
papers on kindred topics followed. One of the most 
impressive speakers of the day was Mrs. Henry Sanger 
Snow, president of the General Society of the Daughters 
of the Revolution, whose topic was the appropriate one 
of “ The British on Long Island.” Mrs. 8. B. Duryea, re- 
gent of Fort Green Chapter, D.A.R., gave a paper on the 
* Offering of Prizes for Historical Essays in Schools,” 
and Mrs. Alice Morse Earle, of the same society, spoke on 
the * Preservation of Records and Relics of Historical 
Value.” The closing paper of the day was a bright ad- 
dress on ‘‘ Women as Makers of History,” by Miss Ada- 
line W. Sterling, vice-president of the General Society 
D.R. Miss Sterling proved herself a woman of resource in 
producing from memory her interesting paper, whose 
manuscript she had unfortunately lost on her way to 
the meeting. The day was prominently a social one. 
There was a long intermission between the two sessions, 
with luncheon eaten in true picnic fashion, followed by a 
feast of music, kindly provided by Dr. Woodcock" at the 
cathedral organ. Camp Black, too, was temptingly near, 
and many of the ladies slipped down to give a greeting to 
the boys in blue there. The council meetings have been 
growing in interest since their inception, this latest one 
being one of the most successful in their history—fully 
forty clubs being represented. 


THE ANTI-AMERICAN FEELING IN FRANCE, which is at- 
tested by every home . coming tourist, and which has 
been accentuated since the American victory at Manila, 
has been recognized by women. An organization which 
includes many prominent women, it is reported, is about 
to be formed in Washington, under the title of the Wo- 
man's Patriotic League. Its purpose is to indicate to 
France the sentiment of the women of this country concern- 
ing the unfriendliness of the French people in this crisis. 
Women are to be urged to refrain from buying French 
importations—notably costumes and wines. Cirenlars are 
to be sent to all women's societies and colleges, and an ef- 
fort, too, is to be made to induce merchants dealing in 
such commodities to lessen their orders. It is pointed out 
that a concerted action of this kind would mean a tremen 
dous loss to the French yearly. Whether the league be 
able to carry its purpose through or not, it is a matter 
of regret to women, remembering Lafayette, that new 
France should elect to show itself so hostile. 

Marcaret Hamivton WELCH. 
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UMMER weather in our climate is extremely change- 
\ able even after the hot season begins, and it is always 
necessary to have a cape or coat at hand to slip on in tite 
cool evenings or when driving. ‘This season there are a 
great many new designs, and at the same time the styles 
of last year are not conspicuously old-fashioned, so that it 
is possible to remodel many a garment that is handsome 
in itself and yet not quite up to date. 

There does not seem to be any law that cannot be 
broken as to what material shall be used —silk, cloth, 
satin, mousseline de soie, chiffon, and lace are all in style, 
and are sometimes all combined. Even for little children 
there are capes, not golf capes, but the more showy ones 
of light cloth trimmed with ribbon, For older women 
there are combinations of capes and jackets that seem to 
be most comfortable, and are certainly unusually smart. 
Then there are several new ways in which lace shawls 
can be utilized without injury to the shawl, and many 
treasures are being brought forward that would other- 
wise be packed away in some chest. 


SUMMER CAPES. 


The cloth capes are in several different shapes, but the 
two favorite shapes are the round and the pointed. They 
are made in black, gray, tan, and so on, the principal ones 
being the black or tan cloth. The tans are very much on 
the lines of last year, only cut up more over the sleeves to 
give the pointed 
back and front. 
Some are finished 
merely with a 
hem and machine 
stitching, and a 
turned -down col- 
lar faced in with 
velvet. Then there 
are the heavy tan 
cloths that are se- 
verely plain ex- 
cept for the stiteh- 
ing. These are 
much larger. 

In black cloth 
there are some 
thatare quite plain, 
and yet smart be- 
cause they are well 
cut. There are 
others, again, that 
have embroidery 
of braid or jet 
beading, and are 
edged with lace 
ruffles. Then there 
are some of cloth that have simply a pointed yoke back 
and front embroidered in jet aud braid, and deep double 
ruffles of accordion-pleated taffeta silk. These have quite 
a litth warmth, there being three thicknesses of silk,and 
are very good capes for ordinary wear, while they are smart 
enough to wear to receptions or church. 
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SILK AND LACE CAPES. 


Quite the smartest capes that are seen are the capes of 
silk and lace, or lace and chiffon. They are elaborate, but 
extremely effective. A pretty model has the fitted back 
and front cut into a point, made of peau de soie or ribbon 
embroidered in an elaborate desigw of jet paillettes. This 
pointed piece goes 
as fur as the arms, 
and outlines the 
figure. Sewed on, 
: covering the arms, 
rx and like wide out- 
standing sleeves, 
are pointed bias 
ruffles of embroid- 
ered silk—three in 
all—each ruffle 
edged with a ruch- 
ing of black 
mousseline de soie 
bound with black 
velvet or black sat- 
in ribbon. The 
collar is high and 
flaring, made of 
jet-embroidered silk, and edged with a ruching of mousse- 
line de soie, faced inside with white lace of a yellowish 
tinge. 

Another style is made with a very small yoke of black 
peau de soie embroidered in jet. Sewed on to this yoke is 
a square band of the same material, but with a good deal 
of open-work about it, and below this square piece are 
two ruffles of pleated black mousseline edged with black 
satin ribbon. The square piece that surrounds the yoke has 
long ends in front, which tie inte a bow and fall down on 
the skirt as far as the knee. One of pale gray sicilienne 
or poplin is made on a fitted lining, but the outside is laid 
in double box-pleats, and falls much longer in the back 
and front than over the shoulders. At regular intervals 
the sicilienne is cut away and shows the lining through, 
and where it is cut there is put in a pattern of black lace 
of the Chantilly kind, hocieg the lining, which is of a 
pale yellow or blue. The same appliqué of lace finishes 
the cape allaround. The collar is high and flaring, lined 
with black lace, and tied with yellow and black ribbons. 


COLORED CAPES AND LACE SHAWLS. 


One of the new fads this year is to have capes of bright 
colors, such as blue, green, and even yellow and pink. Of 
course the last two colors are never worn in the city. 
They are made of Lib- 
erty silk and mousse- 
line de soie pleated, 
and put on in quite 
an ective fashion, 
shaped so as to give 
the pointed effect back 
and front and higher 
over the sleeves. The 
hat, if possible, is 
bought to match. 

There is never any 
trimming of lace, ei- 
ther black or white, 
used with these capes; 
the effect of the color is 
such as to make them 
look light. They are 
especially pretty with 
summer gowns like 
organdies or muslins, 
antvare more suitable 
for carriage wear than 
for anything else. 
They will be quite a 
feature of watering- 
place costumes. 

All in soft creamy 
white are some capes 
that are simply exqui- 
site. They are lined 
with white silk and 
made of bias ruffles of 
pleated Liberty silk, 
trimmed with ruch- 
ings of mousseline de 
soie and white lace 
ruffles. 

The use of black 
lace shawls in capes is a difficult thing to carry out satis- 
a but this year’s patierns make it possible. They 
must always be put over a well-cut,.well-fitted lining. 
This can be in either a round or a pointed shape. Over 
the shoulders there must be ruffles of silk. These are 
best when put on a lining; then the shaw] should be 
taken and draped. This, of course, is more or less diffi- 
cult to do, but it is perfectly practicable if care is taken. 
The point of the shaw] must hang down at the back, 
then the ends are taken in folds on the top of the shoul- 
ders, leaving just the edge to cover the silk ruffles. The 
ends can then be taken—not tied in front, but fastened 
to look as though they were tied—and allowed to fall as 
far as they will on the skirt. There should be a high 
collar, wired, and faced with white lace inside, and outside 
with black lace. 








RUCHES AND FEATHER BOAS. 


There is no end of smart little neck arrangements to be 
worn with street gowns, and women are so accustomed 
now to muffling their necks that it will be some time be- 
fore the fashion goes entirely out of style. Many of the 
collars are really small capes. They are made of ruffles 
of lace, chiffon, or mousseline tie soie pleated very fine 
and put on a fitted lining of silk or satin. 

Ostrich-feather bons have for some time been said to 
be out of style; but judging from the quantities that are 
for sale, as well as the numbers that are worn, it is safe to 
say the assertion is unfounded. For between seasons, 
and on a cool day in summer, there is nothing pleasanter 
to wear than one of these same boas, They come in 
black, in the naturai feathers, in brown, and in Tight gray. 
Light gray is especially effective, and is very much worn 
with dark tailor gowns. The long bons that come as far 
as the waist‘are considered the smartest. 
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DRESS. 


Mavp.—Certainly, the material of which you enclose sample is quite 


proper for afternoon and church wear ; but I should not advise combin- 
ing any other color with it, It needs alot of black trimming. I should 
have it made like the gown in Bazan No. 12, page 258, but instead of a 
plain skirt I should advise a circular flounce headed with a ruching or 
bands of black velvet ribbon, and trimmed around the bottom of the 
flounce also with black velvet. Have the body of the waist of black 
taffeta like the illustration. This will make the gown look much 
quieter and infinitely smarter, but I should put in sleeves of the 
material, instead of having them in black taffeta. The black and 
white sample ought to make you a very smart little cout or waist to 
wear with black or white skirts in the afternoon or for eveving—for 
theatres, ete. Make it like a regular little blazer coat, with a white 
front, and face the revers with black satin. You can put a bit of color 
in the backle at the belt or in a collar. The sleeves must be small 
coat-sieeves, with a paff at the top. The material is not of the best 
quality, so I should not advise putting too much on it, as I doubt 
its wearing well, but it will certainly last for a time, and will be ex- 
ceedingly smart. Light maslins and organdies are worn in the city 
only in the evening. People do dress much more conspicnously jn the 
street than they used to, but musline and wash goods of all descrip- 
tions are generally of the dark colors for street wear.—Yes, the pattern 
you mention is perfectly appropriate for a street gown of other 
material. 


An Aprreotative Scssoniser.—The green material of which you 
enclose sample will make youn a very satisfactory gown, I am quite 
sure. I should advise making it up with a taffeta silk blon-e, as in 
iNustration on page 253 in Bazan No. 12, having either taffeta the 
color of the silk or black—the black is really the smartest, and 
you can make it lighter in effect by having the facings of the 
collar white. You can use the plain and figured together in the 
other gown, provided you have enough, making the body of the 
waist figured and the sleeves plain, or vice versa. You had beat 
cut it over in one of the new skirt patterns, either the gored or the 
apron front, and pat a raching of ribbon, the shade either of the green 
or the pink that is in the flower; or, betrer still, have black. Biack 
trimmings are very good on all gowns that are so indefinite in coloring. 


Jxanetre.—You can perfectly well use the satin in trimming your 
gown, and I should think it would make it very smart—that is, if you 
can get a dark enough bine; do pot be indaced to try a light blue, for 
that will spoil the whole look of the gown. The skirt I should have 
with gored front breadth, and attached flonnce around the sides and 
hack. A regular coat effect in the waist will be the beat and you can 
have a satin veet to match the folda If the eatin is unbeeoming, cover 
it with lace raffles.—It is not proper to use the fingers to eat lettuce, 
which usually has an oll dressing. Use your fork. Some people nse 
a knife as well, but it is not cousidered strictly good form—the fork is 
eufficient. 


Sunsontuen.—The piqué gowns this season are made up in coat and 
#kirt more than ever before. I should advise the five-gore skirt, as it 
is more becoming toastout person. Then have a short jacket fastened 
just below the throat with three little buttons, and cut away over the 
hips, You can trim it with bands of black dock or black braid if you 
wish to have the black and white echeme carried out. The black India 
silk will require to be trimmed quite elaborately, either in clusters of 
ruffics or in three or four flounces aroand the foot of the skirt. The 
body of the waist should be tacked or corded, tight-fitting in the back, 
turned back In front with a bertha from a yoke either of white or 
black; the sleeves small, with a puff and epauletie of the silk edged 
with a tiny runching of mousseline de soie. All the flounces or ruffles 
should be edged with the mousseline de sole, 


Fanwy Tuomas.—I should advise buying a moth-box or a emall 
cedar chest for your cloth snit trimmed with fur; or you can keep it 
hang up in a bag lined with newspapers and sprinkled with tar balls, 
but it will require to be looked at reveral times during the summer, as 
mothe do get into some surprisingly well-protected places. Your last 
year’s gown I should think you might easily remodel. You might trim 
the skirt with rachings of black taffeta put down the side seams on 
either side of the front breadth and in two rows around the skirt. The 
sleeves cau have two rows at the wrist. If the black and white lace is 
at ali tambled, by all means pat on fresh trimming of monsseline de 
soie. You can introduce some color in the front if you want to make 
a decided change—either parple or a dark green is good. To wear 
with this gown I should have a black fancy straw bonnet trimmed 
with pausies and a stiff aigretie. The black lace gown you had best 
remodel entirely, taking one of the new skirt patterns. There have 
been three or four suggestions lately as to making over black lace 
gowns, which you will see if you read over the answers to correspond- 
ents. The body of the waist should be made up elaborately and 
trimmed with bands of jet, or you can have a jet yoke and then have 
the lace fall below it, whichever style is the more becoming to you. If 
the black satin lining is good, I should certainly keep that for it, al- 
though it is now the fashion to use colored linings, The gown will 
do in place of a grenadine, For morning wear a linen or piqné would 
be very good, bat a dark bive linen rather than a gray. The coat and 
ekirt pattern is the best; tight-fitting waists are not very good in 
gowns that have to be cleaned. Trim with bands of white braid; or 
false fronts or vests of white will make your piqué gown very smart 
and becoming. With such a gown as this you must wear a plain— 
that is, a simple—black hat ur toque. All silk laces are used this 
season, and you can have a very smart cape made of taffeta with 
roffies of the silk covered with your lace. Make it in round shape, 
or else pointed back and front, whichever is the most becoming to 
your figure. As to gloves, the tans are beet for ordinary wear or 
light gray. For church, afternoon wear, ete., the white glacé kids 
are most used. They are expensive in so far that they require to be 
cleaned very often, but then they clean so satisfactorily that iu the end 
1 doubt if they cost more than tan ones, 


HOME INTERESTS. 


J. B. M.—You are about to furnish a honse, and want some eng- 
gestions about the decorations and furnishings generally! Is not that 
a very wide subject to cover in an answer, without knowing any 
more about the details of the house and your particular preferences ? 
However, I will do my best, and advise you according to general 
principles. All the floors downstairs should be hard wood, if possible, 
covered with rags, and upstairs bard wood or covered with filling or 
matting, with rags in preference to carpets. On general principles 
also the walls of the dining-room, the reception-rooms and parlors, 
halls and library, shonld be hang with stuff, if you can afferd them, 
burlaps, grass cloth, hrocades, and tapestries, and the bedroom walls 
should be papered with light flowery papers. The decorations and 
furniture and general tone of the dining-ro-om, library, and downstairs 
halls should be dark, but not sombre ; and the pariora, bedrooms, and 
upstairs halls light. The sash cartains all over the house should be 
alike, and made of white muslin, scrim, net, or some other transparent 
staff which can be easily laundered. The heavier draperies for the 
windows should be velours; tapestries and brocades.downstairs, and 
cretonne and cotton goods npstairs. I cannot go into further par- 
ticulars without knowing more about the house, bnt ip answer to your 
question about the hall and stair carpets I can asetre you that plain 
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red carpets are very fashionable for that purpose, but you must be 
careful to get a good quality, as anything cheap in red will fade very 
soon to a hideous shade. With a plain red carpet I should advise a red 
wall-hanging for the hall—red burlaps or stamped burlaps, or, if these 
are too expensive, a paper with alternating dull and glossy stripes, or 
one with a red background and design of large conventional white 
figures it your hall is large enough to allow it. 


A Broiwwner.—In such a light room as your library is, with its three 
windows, the beat plan for the furniture and decoration wonld be some- 
thing dark ; the carpet you have already, and as this is red with a green 
design, a dark green wall-paper suggests itself as the most Suitable. 
If you can afford grass cloth get it, or if that is too expensive use in- 
stead a good shade of plain green pulp paper, having it put on the 
walls in the same way that you would grass cloth, straight from the 
surbase to the ceiling, finished at the top with a narrow wood mould- 
ing, the same color us the other wood-work m the room. Have a plain 
white ceiling; for a plain ceiling is in best taste for a library, unless 
you have rafters or some other kind of wood treatment. Cover the 
upholstered parts of the mahogany furniture with tapestry which has 
a design of reds, browns, and greens, and have the hangings made of 
dark green velours, As you insist upon using yellow silk for drapery 
somewhere, you might have it over the glaes transom on the upper 
half of the outside door, and over the glarvs transom which is above 
the inside doors, but if I were you I should use instead a very light 
shade of green—the thinnest and mort transparent kind of Japanese 
silk that comes—and gather it fall, ranning a simall brass rod through 
a hem at the top, and another through a hem at the bottom of the cur- 
tains, so that the silk is held drawn tight; the brass rods fasten into 
sockets at either end. I most assuredly do not advise yellow silk for 
the sash curtains ; it will soon fade, and be altogether too conspicuous 
from the outside, Have instead white dotted or plain muslin cur- 
tains, afd hang them on smal! brase rods at the top,-the rod ranning 
through a hem ;‘draw them back with a cotton cord and tassels haif- 
way down the length of the window, and let them fall loosely from 
there. The insite lace curtains should fall straight from a rod at the 
top of the floor on either side of the windows; I should run the rods 
throngh a hem in these also. With a good rag or two on the floor, 
some well-chosen and well-framed photographs or engravings on the 
walle, boukcaves filled with interesting books, some easy-chairs, and a 
cozy centre table, I am sure your library will be a very livable aud com- 
fortable place. 


Vio.er.—I am only too glad to give you any advice that you ask 
for, and if it prove helpful I shall have had the best return possible. 
But the firet bit of advice I must give you is that for which you have 
not asked, This isit: Try with all the streugth that lies in you to 
get rid of the sense that you have been unjustly dealt with; that 
people who have pretended to be your friends have in reality been 
your enemies; and that now in your misfortune you are suddenly de- 
serted and “all alone in the world with your trouble.” For suppose 
that everything you say is true, for you to retain a memory of it will 
be to keep a poigon in your veins. Quite apart from the fact that the 
nan or Lhe woman who hugs a grievance throngh life becomes, after a 
while, the most nninteresting and the most fatiguing of huinan beings, 
and one, alas! not always to be relied apon in matters of judgment. A 
deep moral and spiritual problem is involved in the question. There 
is a Providence that shapes our ends, and everything that is taken 
from us, when accepted rightly, is meant to make way for the better 
thing to come. You have only to take a broad view of life to realize 
that—of growth and development ; of flowers that come up out of the 
ground and go through a constant casting off of sheath and petal that 
the blossom and the seed may follow. And none of us can say what 
stage of the flower makes the fulfilment, for it is all one process, and 
the blossom we love is no more the one great object of the process 
than the seed we ignore. So it is with our characters, and all that 
comes to us in the way of loss and of growth. We are all going on: 
and you in your losses now, if you keep the right spirit and thought 
within you, will find yourself unfolding into a higher type of woman- 
hood that would never have been possible had you remained just 
where you were. Hard as your tronbies may be, there is a law work- 
ing in them and for your good, and the only way in which your mis- 
fortunes can injure you lies in your way of accepting them. With 
the courage of the soldier in your heart, and the forgiveness of the 
cheerful active saint filling your soul, there is nothing cay harm you. 

Just say to yourself, therefore, that you have “ met” troubles. 
Meeting them does not mean that yon must sit down with them all 
your life. Meeting means many things—the possibility of passing, of 
overcoming, of riding over, of going through, or it means being over- 
come and vanquished, or baving to carry them with one during all the 
rest of one's journey. Meeting, then, means opportunity—opport unity 
for being better or worse, weaker or stronger. This is unasked-for 
advice, which I want you to lay more carefully te heart than all the 
rest I may say. 


As for definite work, when there is neither training to help you nor 
strong taste to guide you, bat one course is opened—to do the first 
thing that presents itself and regard it as an opening to lead to sume- 
thing else. I do not know your surronndings, and I cannot tell what 
possibilities lie about you. If you live in a town you meet one set of 
conditions; if in a country district, you meet another. Look about 
you; sit down and think; see what thing you could do, and where the 
best chance of doing it is to be found. See, too, what things might be 
better done about you, and how you could do them better, and then 
undertake to do those things. It is the first step that counts; but, more 
than that, it is the first step that makes the next one possible, and so 
take that one. Very few persous in this world have found themselves 
well placed at once, or established for the rest of their lives with their 
first venture. Make a beginning just where you are, and see what 
comes, and if you want more definite directions write me again, and 
be more definite about your own conditions and surroundings, 


Mavame Vaipont.—Five questions all in a line! Two of them I 
can answer as one, becanse the information you desire about the Co- 
lonial Dames and then again about the D.A.R. can be incladed under 
ove head. You can find ont all you want to know for the present in 
your old nambers of the Bazan, by looking at Vol. XXVIII, where, 
under the title of “ Patriotic Societies,” a brief series of articles on the 
ubject was printed. . 

Now for question three. Nothing in the way of tea or coffee can 
be served ut dinner until the repast is over, even when there is no 
wine. To do so would make it another meal altogether —a lunch in the 
middle of the day, or what old-fashioned persons used to call a “high 
tea” at night. If you have no wine, give Apollinaris, or some spurk- 
ling water, that is, if yon are not quite satisfied with plain water. At 
formal lunches neither tea nor coffee is served any more than at din- 
ner, the coffee being brought in afterward in emall cups. If preferred, 
this course may be served in the drawing-room after the meal. This 
is often done. Except on menns, or in some restaurants, you do not 
ordinarily use the word demi-tasse at all? You say simply an after- 
dinner coffee-cup. It is aleo understood without more explicit direc- 
tion, and this by every well-trained servant, that the of'er-dinner 
coffee is served in small cups, and not in those used for breakfast or 
when coffee is served on the table. 

The autograph fan is only interesting as a sowvenir, and wever at- 
tains to real beanty. As much ingenuity as you choose in placing the 
names, and you have only a good memento when done, nothing more, 
no matter how hard you try. To make one may interest your little 
niece, but would hardly repay you, except in the way of associating 
pleasant memories with the pames, 

Like autograph quilts, antograph fans become mere curiosities, and 
sometimes, to strangers, great bores. But let your niece show in- 
genuity in the way she has the names written, or possibly in the little 
bits of decoration «he puts about each name. 

I know of no special book arranged for family records, such as you 
desire, but I should fancy one might be made, if you knew jnst what 
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you wanted to go into it. For instance, I have a friend who for years 
has kept records of all the family lite, keeping with them the interest- 
ing letters from abroad, the letters zg nts, or the 
coming of the babies, Sometimes she writes for it descript ions of the 
scenes that have taken place in foreign countries—for instance, when 
some great family event has been announced to the travellers, None 
of these things could go into a manufactured book, for such books are 
gotten up by the hundreds, and her tastes are purely individual. 
Clergymen sometimes give a bride a book with places in it for record- 
ing the after-evenis of her life, her marriage announcement coming 
first, but the entries in these would necessarily have to be brief. I 
should get up one of my own, according to my own ideas, were 
I you, 





A Sussonueer ror Tumry Years.—If your cellar is really very dry 
there may be no objection to your storing your furs there in a tight 
cedar chest. If the place is as damp as most cellars (even the so- 
called dry vpes) are, 1 should certainly not advise keeping either your 
furs or mattings in it. A hot attic is, of course, more congenial to the 
heat-loving moths than is a cool room underground, but mach use of 
tar paper, camphor balls, and red pepper may prevent the ravages of 
these tiny pests. All the wrappings you can devise will not protect 
articles from mould and decay if they are kept long in a damp, sunless 
apartment. Of two evils, one would choose the lesser, and I should 
prefer running the risk of the harm that might possibly come to your 
possessions in the attic than to face the almost certain injury that they 
will receive if stored in a cellar. 


GOOD FORM. 


Heuen.—A big roomy house with pleasant gronnde, euch as your 
home ia, makes the best kind of a place for a Jnne home wedding, and 
the entertafnment, with all the conditions so happy, should be an ideal 
one; Iam glad you ask me for advice, for it is a pleasure 10 have some 
part in making thie great landmark of your life a beautiful occasion. 
First read the answer to “In Sh.”’ in Bazan No. 14, for I think the de- 
scription of the house wedding given there is much what you desire 
for your function, It must be a summer-like, flowery affair where June 
roses abound, and daisies and palms and growing plants are in evi- 
dence everywhere about the house; the flowers must be banked over 
the fireplaces and over the doors and windows; the daisies must be 
hung in garlands of the walla, and caught in the loops with big 
bunches of roses, and the growing green things must make a back- 
ground for the flowers. If you can have the piazza about the honre 
screened with awnings, so much the better; for with rugs and carpets 
on the floors, and decorated with palms and Japanese lanterns, and set 
with emall tables, they will make the best place for the guests to sit 
when they partake of the wedding breakfast. I advise noow for the 
ceremony, with a breakfast following, althongh afternoon weddings 
are coming into vogue, and if you prefer the later hour you will be 
quite en régle. There should be a few musicians stationed behind a 
screen somewhere in the halls or on the piazzas, and they should play 
during the entertainment; and after the reception is over and the more 
staid of the guests have taken their departure, they may play for the 
young people to dance before and after the bride and groom have taken 
flight. 

The order for the bridal party to take in entering the room,and to stand 
during the ceremony and afterwards, you will find given in answer to 
“Xx. ¥.Z." in Bazae No. 11, and to “ Marriage” in Bazan No. 15; an 
aisle should be made with broad pieces of white eatin ribbon, the ends 
held by children or by four ushers while the bridal party walk between 
the ribbons in the regulation order. As you have a good many girl 
friends who you want should have some part in the festivities, why 
not ask them to come in light dresses without thefr hate, and to help 
in dispensing the hospitalities? They may be deputed to escort the 
guests to the room where the wedding presents are exhibited, and they 
may, if you like, assist in serving the refreshments, Two girls may 
serve lemonade throughout the reception, two others frappé, just os 
they would at an afternoon tea; for even if it is not quite conventional 
at a wedding, this will not be a very formal occasion, and it will be 
correct. If the guests do not sit at small tables when they are served 
to refresiments, they may stand or eit informally in the dining-room 
and be served from the buffet, or, better, from a large table which is 
set in the céntre of the room, and spread with dainties and decorated 
with fowers, and with perhaps a wedding or a bride cake. There 
should be in the bride-cake a ring, a thimble, and a piece of gold 
money, and the custom is that just before the bride retires to dres for 
her journey she cuts the cnke and gives a piece to each of her maiden 
girl friends; it is obvious that the one who gets the ring will be the 
next to wed, the one who has the money will be rich, and the one who 
wins the thimble will die a spinster. As I >aid, end the entertainment 
with informal dancing, and have it on the Jawn as well as in the house, 
A proper menu for a June wedding is— 


Iced bouillon. 

Creamed sweetbreads, sandwiches. 
Broiled spring chicken, green pease. 
Asparagus salad 
Ice-cream, strawberries, cnke. 
Bonbens and coftce. 
Lemonade or punch or wine throughout, 


B. B. B.—Ordinarily an invitation to an afternoon tea includes a 
husband and wife, and the form of address on the envelopes ix ax Mr. 
and Mrs. Edward Blank; but there are many exceptions Lo this rale, 
as when invitations are not sent generally, and are personal notes in 
stead of cards; and often even when cards are sent they are addressed 
to the wife alone. The correct thing, however, ix for a married woman 
to leave her husband's cards with her own, even if he is not invited, 
and she should assuredly leave them when he is invited and she is 
calling withoat him, It is a mere matter of form for a wife to leave 
her husband's cards with her own, and she must discriminate when 
they are necessary ; the invariable rule is that she leaves them when 
calling in acknowledgment of an invitation which incladed them 
both, when she makes a first or a formal visit, at the beginning of the 
eenson’s visiting, and on any formal occasion, but after the first calls 
and in more or less informal visiting it is not necessary for a married 
woman to leave her husband's cards with her own ; in facet, it is be- 
coming more and more the fashion to leave very few cards, and a mar- 
ried woman now often leaves only one of her husband's cards and one 
of her own; no matter how many people she axks for in one household. 
The livery of a coachman, builer, groom, or any man servant t* pro- 
vided by the employers. Everybody's Writing-Dexk Book, ynbli-hed 
by Harper & Brothers, will be an aid to you in writing business com- 
munications, 


Massacuoerrrs.—I can very well understand how awkward the po- 
sition is; toopen the front door and find confronting one a caller who 
is a stranger, or only a very slight acquaintance, who has come to see 
some other member of the family, is certainly disconcerting to one’s 
equanimity, and it requires tact and courtesy to rise to the occasion 
gracetully. My advice would be to greet the caller easily and naturally, 
show the way into the parlor, excuse yourself to announce the visitur 
to the member of the family a-ked for, and then return to the drawing- 
reom and remain there for a few minutes’ chat until the host or host- 
ess of the occasion arrives, and then withdraw after a word of polite 
adien. This seems to be better form than te return to the visitor 
and say simply that the person asked for will be there presently, and 
then abruptly take one’s departure from the room. That would not be 
very polite, would it ?—Olives are served with an olive-fork or an olive- 
spoon; they are taken in the fingers when eaten, but are not taken 
from the dish with the fingers.—When in a crowd anywhere a lady 
should let her escort precede her and lead the way; ordinarily in a 
church and theatre the usher leads, the lady follows him, and her es- 
cort comes last ou entering ; in leaving, the escort usnally goes first. 
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OPEN-CHECKED GRENADINE GOWN OVER BLUE TAFFETA 
FRONT VIEW. 


SUMMER COSTUMES. 
4 + daintiest gowns this season are of the open-work 
grenadine made up over silk. One of the smartest 
that have lately been turned out is from McCreery & 
Co., and is a turquoise-blue and black check 
made up over blue taffeta. The skirt is 
trimmed with four circular ruffles of the gren 
adine, put on so there is no fulness at all at 
the middle of the front. Each ruffle is bor 
dered with a narrow band of black satin rib 
bon, on the edge of which is sewed perfectly 
flat a turquoise-blue velvet baby-ribbon. The 
sleeves are completely covered with these lit 
tle ribbon frills. There is a vest with collar 
of white taffeta silk, with narrow strips of 
drawn-work and pale pink and blue embroid 
ery. Wide tevers are in front, and a band 
across the shoulders in the back, made of stec! 
and white ribbon embroidery on fine black 
net put over ruffles of pale blue chiffon, the 
ruffle showing just below the edge of the em 
broidery. The sash is of black, white, and 
blue plaid ribbon, with narrow black lace at 
the edges 
For house wear there is something partic 
ularly attractive about the princesse style of 
gown, and the lines are very becoming to a 
tall woman. A very smart gown of silk, of 
a deep blue, is made to.ook as though it were 
a square-necked waist fastened over at one 
side, and showing a deep yoke of white satin 
embroidered in black. The sleeves are of the 
plain silk, with rows of narrow tucks around 
the wrists. The waist is trimmed around the 
yoke with a narrow black ruching and four 
rows of tucking, while over the top of the 
sleeves are tucked caps. The front of the 
skirt is also cut out, so that it looks as though 
made over an under-dress of the white satin, 
embroidered to match the yoke. At either 
side of the embroidered panel, and going en- 
tirely around the skirt, are rows of tucking. 


THIN SUMMER FROCKS. 
See illustrations on page 476. 


fe = season's fashions in thin gowns are 

the reverse of simple, but they are very 
dainty and effective, aud ought to be exceed- 
ingly becoming. From Wanamaker’s are 
some charming designs, and in inexpensive 
materials. One gown of flowered dimity is 
made with a blouse-waist which opens at the 
left side and has pointed revers; it is trimmed 
with a band of embroidery put over a dark 
green satin ribbon. Around the neck is a 
collur of green satin with little turn-down 
poiuts of white dimity edged with lace, and a 
white chiffon bow at the throat. The skirt is 
made with a tucked flounce headed with a 
band of insertion. There is a sash with belt 
made of dimity that adds to the full effect of 
the skirt in the back, and is particularly be- 
coming to a slender figure. 
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A very smart little gown of pale blue organdie has a 
lining of blue taffeta, and a yoke of the blue taffeta that is 
trimmed with bands of black lace. Outlining the yoke 
back and front and over the shoulders is a rutile of black 
point d’esprit. The — of the waist aud the shirred 
sleeves are of the organdie. The skirt is trimmed with 
three flounces, put on in points, of knife-pleated organdie, 
each flounce headed with a band of black iusertion. 
belt with bow tied at the left side in front is of blue taf- 
feta. 

A very elaborate gown is made entirely of Irish point 
embroidery over pale green taffeta. The waist fastens 
over at the left side, and where it fastens is a double bow 
of shaded green taffeta. The skirt is trimmed with nar 
row green chiffon ruchings, put on in wavy lines. The 
sleeves are strapped with bands of Irish lace, and on the 
top of the skirt are two bands of the lace. There is a sash 
of green silk trimmed with long bands of guipure lace and 
finished with deep pleatings of green chiffon. 

A very dainty gown of white point d’esprit is trimmed 
very effectively with white satin baby-ribbon. The skirt 
is made with a deep flounce which has bands of white 
satin ribbon, and half-way up the skirt is a narrow ruffle 
edged with the baby-ribbon. The waist bas a square yoke 
with ribbon bands. Across the front of the waist, put on 
diagonally, are frills of the narrow ribbon. ‘The sleeves 
are strapped with the broad ribbon at the upper part, and 
fromthe elbow to the wrist are covered with the narrow 
ribbon. The belt and collar are of plain satin ribbon, also 
white 

Green and white is always a cool combination for sum- 
mer, and a most charming frock is made of green and 
white organdie. The waist has somewhat of a jacket ef- 
fect, as there is a vest of the organdie which shows be- 
tween white Valenciennes fronts. There is a high shirred 
belt of white satin which is very odd, but extremely ef 
fective. The skirt is made with an attached flounce, and 
trimmed with two white lace ruffles. The sleeves are 
gathered on the under seam, and have some fulness at 
the top. Around the neck is a white satin collar, with 
green velvet loops at the back. 

A red and white organdie gown is made up over white. 
The waist is cut with a yoke effect, the yoke being made 
of Irish point-lace. Around the yoke is a ruffle of plain 
red organdie. The body of the waist is bloused, and 
trimmed with bands of insertion. The skirt is very odd, 
trimmed at one side with a ruffle which is wide at the top 
and tapers down into a point at the bottom of the skirt 

In pink dimity is one of the best models for a summer 
gown. The waist has a vest of soft white material trimmed 
at either side with a ruching of the dimity, and there are 
square points which hang down from the shoulders on the 
front of the waist, giving the effect of a pointed collar. 
The skirt has an undulated Spanish flounce trimmed with 
two rows of ruching. The sleeves are shirred, and have 
udouble puff. There is a narrow belt and sash and stock- 
collar of white taffeta, while at the throat is a bow of the 
taffeta edged with white plissé. 

It will be seen by these models that it is coming more 
and more into vogue to make so-called wash materials in 
styles and combinations that take them altogether out of 
the category of wash gowns. The truth is, jt has been 
found that with care aud occasional pressing these dainty 
cottons will do a season’s duty as well as any other gown. 





PRINCLSSE GOWN 


WITIHL CONTRASTING FRONT. 
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BACK VIEW OF OPEN-CHECKED GRENADINE GOWN. 


A SOCIAL DUTY. 


‘ thought of the poor rises and haunts us like a 
gaunt spectre at certain times. We will wonder, it 
may be, what is the reason of the difference between our 
conditions, touching on problems too dificult 
for us to solve, and that need the assistance of 
all the philosophies. But while the problems 
need the philosophers, the poor need the phi- 
losopher’s stone; for it is gold that can cure 
many of their troubles, although not all of 
them; and it is the want of gold, apparently, 
that causes the most of them; and often we 
who would give relief have not the gold that 
brings it. Still, when our own store is small, 
and gold is no great part of it, we have some- 
thing of the next value, and, indeed, in certain 
cases of more value, and that is sympathetic 
kindness and a sort of gentle good-fellowship; 
and if each of us, in city or town, took upon 
himself or herself, as it were, as a social duty, 
the visiting of a fixed and certain number of 
the poor, not perfunctorily and like a charity 
visitor, but taking pains to make their acquaint- 
ance, as if accidentally, and pursuing it as if 
it afforded a pleasure, we should doubtless add 
some small amount to the happiness of the peo- 
ple, and learn as well many and countless ways 
in which they might be served with a service 
not beyond our power, 

Iliness among them, for example, always af- 
fords us an excellent excuse for appearing, and 
delicacies can be brought to the sick which the 
well themselves will relish, and that without 
offence, as it is understood that even the well- 
to-do send such things to one another; if those 
better able than ourselves provide the delicacies, 
it is not always necessary to say anything about 
it, and if it should be, it is enough to say that 
they were sent to us to use us we thought best. 

And it is not only the poor to whom good is 
done when they are thus visited. Like the 
quality of mercy, it is an affair that reacts— 
‘it blesses him that gives and him that takes”; 
and the young girls who receive their first les- 
sons in caring for the suffering at the sick-bed 
of the very poor have a tenderness ingrafted on 
their natures that stands them in good stead all 
through life. 

One of the things that make it difficult to deal 
with the poor is that they are almost always 
proud; and often when they need the most they 
will not let you know any more than you can 
find out by your mother-wit. But sometimes 
by means of this mother-wit, in your friendly 
happenings-in, you can discover their needs and 
aptitudes, what work they can do and will do, 
and what it is they want the most urgently, and 
how you can reach them with it without 
wounding or offending. 

Of course with the abject and clamorous poor 
this extreme delicacy of dealing may be modi- 
fied. Itisthere that we feel the exceeding need 
of money in our hands to do the good we would. 
And it is to supply this need that we resort 
to our charity bazars, our teas, and festivals, 
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our entertainments of one sort or another, 
where the price of our handiwork and the 
entrance-fees give us quite a pretty penny. 
There are people who regard these bazars 
und teas and and absurd; 
but let these very people see the need that 
we have seen in the round of our visits, and 
they will be the most eager for the next 
receipts are to give relief 


sales as tiresome 


festival whose 


SOME EMBROIDERY STITCHES. 

STYLE of embroidery that finds great 
\ fa in England is the Mount Mellick 
It is used in every possible way, aud 
ymibines such an olla podrida of stitches 
iat one wonders it should bear any one 
name. Perhaps its most dis 
feature is the thick padding over 
which the satin and button-hole stitches are 
taken The figures are not solidly covered, 
as in French work, but a broad line of heavy 
work defines the edge, while the centres are 
filled in with all kinds of stitches. Great 
variety is work by using differ 
ent filling stitches 

lo obtain the high relief which is desirable 
the padding must be put in very carefully. 
If it is uneven it will be impossible to give a 
smooth effect, and if the running stitches 
are too loosely taken they will full up in 
places. If they are drawn too tightly the 
effect will be equally deplorable. Coarse 
cotton can be used for padding, and in the 
first layer the cotton is put back and forth 
across, the needle being put in aioe to the 
former stitch, so that the cotton is all on the 
top, and on the wrong side only little edge 


vor 


work 


‘ 
t! 
particular 
ti 


wuishing 


given to the 


stitches are seen The next row has the 
cotton laid on heavily in the opposite direc- 
tion that is, lengthwise An occasional 


back stitch is taken to hold the long stitches 
Sometimes when the relief is to be 
very high another row of cotton is laid on 
lavishly, and held down to the first two rows 
by a slight tacking with fine sewing-cotton. 
The upper row of padding must always run 
in a direction opposite to the satin stitch 
that is worked over it 

Soft white cord, of the kind used for pip 
ing, may be used for padding stems, but it 
should be shrunk by dipping in water and 
drying slow!y before using 


in piace 


t 


Although the work is very handsome, it 


shows novel effects rather than strict con- 
scientiousness in being faithful to nature 
In a group of cherries (see Fig. 1), for in 
stance, the large inside stitches do not give 
the round centres one might expect to see 
In the specimen cherries the outline is made 
with heavy cotton in a sort of long chain 
with the needle put in at the left side 
through the loop. When made 
with short stitches this work is called rope 
stitch, and where only-an outline is needed it 
is very useful. Each stitch within the cher 
ries is a loop caught down by a short stitch 

The crescent and star, Fig. 2, which is a 
favorite figure in embroideries that attempt 
Oriental effects, has an outline of chain or 
tumbour stitching, which no one needs to be 
told is a succession of single loops. ‘The fill 


stitch 


instead of 
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Fia. 1, Fra. 2. 


ing of the figures is in honeycomb stitch, or 
lace-work, as it used to be called. The first 
row is a far-apart button-holing; in all the 
following rows the needle is passed under 
the loop above, and then into the material a 
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at stated intervals. The long stitches cross- 
ing the leaf are trellis or herring-bone. The 
small dots are French knots, made by draw- 
ing the needle’s point through to the right 
side and winding the thread around it three 
or four times, and then pushing the point of 
the needle back to the wrong side as nearly 
as possible to the place it went in. 


| cord, and working a short cross stitch over it | 


Fig. 6 has a chain-stitch edge with a fill- 


ing, or veining made of the ‘‘ wheat-ear” 
stitch, which is very much used in Mount 
Mellick work. To do it properly make a 
chain-stitch loop first; then take a stitch to 
the left, bringing the point of the needle 
through where the thread comes from; pull 
the thread and needle through; then do the 
same to the right and make another chain 








loop. This is one of the showiest of filling 
stitche 
ribbon or scroll designs. 

Fig. 7 is a whole leaf made with long loop 
stitches, each one caught down at the tip 
with a short stitch. The stem is Kensington, 
or back, stitch, with the needle taken back at 
the side, instead of directly on the line of the 
previous stitch. 


» 


Fis. T. Pie. 8. 


Fig. 8 illustrates one of the handsomest 
stitches introduced into Mount Mellick work. 
After a little practice this ‘‘ bullion stitch ” 
can be deftly and easily made. The needle 
is put in from the centre, and brought out at 
a point from a quarter to a half inch away. 
The cotton is then wound around the needle 
as in a French knot, and ‘then the point is 
put into the centre again. 


s, and is very pretty for centres of | 


Kensington-work can be adapted to Mount 
Mellick. Of course the latter is not suitable 
for small articles where delicate material 


Fie. 10. Fic. 1 Fre. 12, 


and fine work are required, but it is a quick 
and pleasing method of decorating such 
things as bed-spreads, table-covers, sofa-pil- 
lows, yacht-cushions, sideboard-scarfs, linen 
towels, and a host of other things. 
So much of the embroidery that is under- 

taken in these days is sight-wrecking in its 
nature, that it is pleasant to recommend this 
coarse, easy work for leisure hours. There 
is a certain advantage, too, in having work 
that may be carried about in summer jaunt- 
ing without detriment to its looks. Some of 
the pieces, like table-covers or curtains, may 
be too large for convenience in working, but 
it is said that the work can be done in strips, 
which may be joined together when fivish- 
ed by cross-stitch overcasting, which, the un- 
initiated may not know, is overhanding, or 
whipping over a steel knitting-needle, which, 
when pulled out, leaves an open, fagotlike 
stitch which | makes quite an ornamental join. 





ADVICE To Morners.—Mxs. W INSLOW’s SOOTHING 
Syrup should always be used for children teething. 
It soothes the child, softens the gums, allays all pain, 


| cures wind colic, and is the best remedy for diarrhea. 


Fig. 9 js a coarse kind of couching which | 


is very effective in large designs upon hol- 
land or denim. To make it, lay several 
lengths of cotton, 
or what is called 
crochet, cord side 
by side evenly. 
With f long 
thread of cotton 
work a regular 
far-apart button- 
hole stitch across 
the cords, taking care not to disturb their 
regularity 

Fig. 10 is an easily worked stitch that is 


Fra. 9. 


| very useful for outlines or for stems and 


veins. It is a very long stitch, with a short 
cross stitch taken back upoa it. 


Fig. 11 is a sort of rope stitch. It is made 


| similarly to chain stitch, excepting that the 


needle, instead of being taken in the loop, is 
placed at the left side of it—that is, the needle 
ig put in there with the poiut coming up 
through the loop. Like sqme of the other 


| stitches in use upon this work, the beauty of 


little lower down to draw each mesh into the | 


shape of honeycomb cells, This stitch is 
used for covering large spaces rapidly 

The leaf spray, Fig. 3, is outlined with 
rope stitch, which, as most experienced em 
broiderers know, is most simple, the only 
secret of making it properly being the pre 
cise evenness of the stitches. The very 


appearance of a heavy cord. The centre of 
each leaf has a line of dots worked over and 
overt 





Pre. 4 


The ivy leaf illustrated in Fig, 4 is edged 
with a button-hole stitch taken very deeply 
into the material and worked over a cord 
The stitches slant with the shape of the leaf 
The veining is a coarse feather stitch, with 
the stitches all taken on one side instead of 
alternately 

One of the leaves in Fig. 5 has half its sur 
face covered with close satin stitch slanted 
and worked over very heavy padding. The 
other half is outlined with button-hole, or 
“Joop edge.” The other leaf is edged with 
couching made by covering the line with 


| thus making quite a different an 


this depends upon its precision; each little 
stitch should slant exactly like its neighbor. 

There js a resemblance between Fig. 12 
and the qrdinary brier, or coral, stitch. The 
principle is the same, but the variation con- 
sists in putting the stitches close together; 
and the needle, instead of being put under 
the previous stitch, is placed directly in it, 
more 


| elaborate effect. 
coarse thread used gives the rope stitch the 


Mount Mellick is a misapplied name when 


used, as it frequently is, for embroidery with | 


silk upon rich materials. It is always work 


ed with cotton, and invariably upon some | 


material which will bear washing. Thin 
fabrics are unsuitable, as the heavy work 
tears away from them. Linen sheeting and 
satin jean are the materials preferred in ire- 
land, where the work originated. 

Experts say that the cotton used should be 
al of the same size, and rather coarse. For 
yadding, a still coarser number may be used. 
Many persons use knitting-cotton for the 
embroidery, especially upon things which 
have to be frequently washed. he effect 


| of the soft, white, half-twisted cotton upon 


coarse sheeting is very pretty, much resem- 
bling the quaint needle -work of Puritan 
days. Some of the patterns usc in this 
work abroad are so little modernized that 
it would be easy to fancy the larger pieces, 
such as curtains and bed-spreads, were made 
by hands that stopped working many gener- 
ations ago. 

In some specimens of the work amateurs 
have used colored cottons, but doing so 
seems to change the character of the work. 
The big, bold stitches that are so pretty in 
white look coarse and glaring in ode ’ 

Nearly all the larger designs supplied for 








considered the advisability of super- 
seding the old table d’hote cars with 
4 la carte diners. 

| TO THE VICTOR —<_. 


Europe, etc. 
CR 


—( Ade. 





RAISED TO HEALTH. 
More infants have been 
Gail Borden Eagle Brand Condensed Milk than 
by all other so-called infant foods combined. 





Thousands of mothers testify to 
merit.—{ Adv. ]} 
ADVERTISEMENTS. 


The Sincerest Fiattery 


is imitation, so "tis said 

Since the inauguration of the popu- 
lar system of meals en route on the 
a la carte plan by the 


LEHIGH VALLEY RAILROAD 


the first road to adopt this method — 
where you pay only for what is or- 
dered, and the dining-car is attached 
to the train during the entire journey 
—the service has met with such flat- 
tering approval from the travelling 
public that several other roads have 





BELONGS THE SPOILS 


Therefore, the LEHIGH VALLEY 
should certainly receive full credit for 
this marked improvement in s ply- 
ing passengers with meals or har 
ments of the kind they want, just 
when they want them, and in such 
quantity of variety as best suits the 
various conditions of mankind. 


Literature, descriptive of this ser- 
vice, mailed on receipt of four cents 
in stamps by \. 
Passenger Agent, New York. 


» General 








PROF. I. HUBERT’S 


ALVINA CREAM 


Bomevrea Poy Peeskics, Fan, 


peste 










Prot. Hub oO. 





SELECT EUROPEAN PARTIES: 


North Cape, Russia, etc.; Vacation Party for Central 
15th ‘seasofi. Address M. A. 
OSLEY, 502 Bedford A ve., Brooklyn, N. ¥. 


nourished with | 











Vor. XXXL, No, 2%. 


















them soft. The 
more you use it 
the better your 
ehoes will look and 
the longer they will 
wear. It isa medicine 
for leather—leather lives 
upon it. It is not an 
enamel, therefore it 
does not peel off nor 
crack the shoe. 





Meamen't a bottle. It 
by the ma ici Kid, the most 
Ee die bole te howe hint 
pos wearing and caring 


by) —_ all about buying, 
mailed free. 
ROBERT H. FOERDERER, Philadelphia, Pa. 











S.H.&M. Redfern | 
Bias- 
Corded 
Velvet 


For only a few extra cents—too few to count 
—to armored durability is given that soft, 
deep, artistic richness of the highest quality 
of skirt binding elegance—a skirt adorn- 
ment of maitins eye-pleasing satisfaction. 


See that « * S. Hy. & M.” is stamped on back ¢ 
OPORA —_ 


%Society’s Favorite! 


REDFERN says: “ No 
dainty gown in fashion 
for x is complete 
unless finished with the 


*OMO’ 
DRESS 
SHIELD.” 


No Rubber, No Odor, Light, 
White, and Waterproof. 
It will outwear rubber and stock- 
inet shields. It ls made of a newtral 
fibre, without use of chemicals. 
If your dealer hasn't them, send 25< 
to the Co. for sample pair. Sizes 1 to 7, 
inclusive, nainsook and silk. white, black 
, Man’f’d by THE OMO MFG. CO 
Factory, Middletown, Conn. New York Office, 3% Canal St. 



























L PHA TING 


c 


DRESS SHIELD 
s in the fluting. Try them tS by é<- 


ple pair mailed for asc. Our price-list, mailed free, describes the 
ALPHA PATENT FAMILY SYRINGE. 
PARKER, STEARNS & SuTTON, Established 1879. 
226, 227, 228, 229 South St. New York. 


ARPER’S thoroughly revised 
and classified, will 
be sent by mail to any address 


ncn, CATALOGU 














$155.00 
and up. 
ADDRESS 


BEETHOVEN 


PIANO & ORGAN CO. 
P. 0. Box 1049. 
Washington, N. J. 
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LADIES’ STRAW SAILORS 


1898 SHAPES READY 





All Mail Orders 
promptly executed, 
Send for 1898 Cata- GY? 
logue. 






Knox 


' Hatter 
194 Fifth Ave. 


Fifth Avenue Hotel 


New York 





Smooth Straw, $5.00 











# Are desirable for Tailor-made Costumes 
of all descriptions. 


Waterproof Cloths 


This stamp is on the wron 


Without it they are not 
side of the goods, 


genuine 


In appearance 
they are the same as the 
unwaterproofe d goods, 


FOR SALE BY 


They come in Serges, 
Imperials, Cheviots, Whipcords, 


Soleils, and Coverts. 
B. Altman & Co. ~* , 
NEW YORK 

















Ratats ofa ere a 


HARPER’S BAZAR 
TISSUE-PAPER PATTERNS 


will be furnished at the uniform price of 
SLEEVE, 25 Cents. WAIST }'Siccv"{, 25 Cents. | SKIRT, 25 Cents. 
WAIST WITH SLEEVE, 50 Cents. COMPLETE COSTUME, 75 Cents. 


All Patterns One Size Only—bust, 36; waist, 24; skirt, 42. Money must accompany order. 
The publishers cannot agree to mail patterns in less than 3 days after receipt of order. 


CUT 


In ordering Cut Patterns the use of the following form is suggested. 
This will avoid error and facilitate the forwarding of the pattern, 


Dear Sirs,— . soto teeeee 1898 
Please send me pattern, standard size as advertised, published in IARPER’S BAZAR, of 
SLEEVE OF DESIGN No 
WAIST os - No { Pattern of sleeve is not, in any case, in- 
) chuded with that of the waist. 

SKIRT “ i) No 

EE er GNI op odiorsn'vcaceconeudomeesas . cents. 
NE, . wndsnccnwucdeshtiet thncbdospepebekudesde acedbege 
Address 


Cut Pattern Fashions in this Number: Nos. 79, 81, page 477; and No. 80, Color Plate. 
Address Haxper & Broruers, Franklin Square, New York City. 


RE RR Rt Ra hgh at ht het htt hata het Rahat hehe ha hhh eh Ree Rhee he nee ee 
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tion all of them. 


and left. 


Black Silk Grenadines 


We have never known these 
beautiful goods to be so high in | 
favor as this season. But here is 
a fine assortment, in advance of 
the wearing time, offered a# /ess 
than the makers’ cost. Paradox 
ical—but what do you care for 
whys when the fact is as it is? | 


At $1.25, from $1.75—All-silk 
figured Grenadine. 

At $1.50, from $2.50—All-silk 
figured gauze Grenadine. | 

At $1.50, from $2—All silk | 
embroidered polka- dot gauze | 
Grenadine. 

At $1.75, from $2.50—All-silk 
embroidered spiral - stripe 
gauze Grenadine. 

At $2, from $2.50—All-silk fig 
ured gauze Grenadine. } 

At $2, from $2.50 — All-silk | 
embroideréd figured spiral. | 
stripe Grenadine. | 

At $2.25, from $3— All-silk 
embroidered polka-dot gauze 
Grenadine. 

At $2.50, from $3— All silk | 
embroidered figured gauze 
Grenadine. 











brocade all-silk Grenadine. 


Section 





At $2.75, from $4— Beaded 


Certain Cotton Stuffs 


We can’t tell you as to their | 
beauty, for there isn’t room, and | 
| the samples will talk more elo- | 
quently than we can. But we do } 
| want to tell you of their cheap- 


ness, thus : 


At 64c., the 9c. quality—Good 
dress Ginghams, in about 35 
styles. 

At 5c., the 12%c. quality— 
Printed cotton Grenadines. 
At Te., the 12%%c. quality— 

Printed Spiral Lawns. 

At Tc., the 12%c. quality 
Printed fine Lawns. 

At 10c., the 15c. quality— 
Printed and self-colored fig 
ured Swisses. 

At 10c. the 16c. quality—Self- 
colored striped Piques. 

At 10c. the 16c. quality 
Printed Batiste. 

At 15c., the 25c. quality— 
Printed Irish Dimities. 

At 17c., the 25c. quality—Fine 
printed Organdies. 





Niman.afer Sore: 


Concerning a Number of Things 


We have so many good things to tell about this week that we scarcely 
know which of them to leave out and which to put in, for we can’t men- 


It’s a time full of good things—the season and the weather and the 
conditions are exactly right for bargains, and we are getting them right 
With one reason and another, manufacturers and wholesalers 
are coming to us every day, with goods in their hands, anxiety in their 
eyes, and generosity in their hearts. 
it—if they make the price right. 


They need our outlet, and they get 
Therefore such offers as these : 


|Some Woollen Bargains 


Fancy Mixed Cheviots that 
were 37‘¢c. are 25c. 


Figured Vigoureux that were 
50c. are now 30c. 


Two-toned Granite Cheviots 
that were $1 are 50c. 


Two -toned Wool Grenadines 
that were 75c. are 50c 


All - wool Etamines that were 
75c. are 50c, 


Two-toned Sharkskin Cheviots 
that were 75c. are 50c. 


Fancy Bourette Cheviots that 
were 75c. are 50c. 


Fancy Mixed Bourette Chevi- 
ots that were 75c. are 50c. 


Diagonal ry boy weil that 
was 85c. is 5 


Bicycle Covert Cloths that were 
65c. are 37'¢c. 


Multi-Colored Cheviots that 
were 75c. are 


JOHN WANAMAKER 


Broadway 


251 


(Please address exactly as above) 


New York 

















fas! {Black | / 


/VUBIAN 













Dress Li 


Resembles the best quality 


Silks. Especially adapted for Under- 
skirts and Dress Foundations, 
Made in all fashionable shades 
and in NUBIAN Fast Black. . 
NEARSILK has Tag Attached to Piece. 


Lining 








For Waist or Skirt, Percaline, 
Silesia, Sateen, etc., are positive- 
ly unchangeable and superior ia 
quality. 
costumes, 
Look for 


Dress Foundations 


Demanded for finest 
t inexpensive: .. . 
ame on Selvedge. 
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Popular New Fiction 


SENORITA MONTENAR 
A Romance of Chili’s Rebellion Against Spain. 
Croucnw. Post 8vo, Cloth, Ornamental, $1 25. 


A well-written and very entertaining romance of the war of Chilian independence 
which current events in Cuba help to make especially interesting —ABrooklyn Standard- 


Union. 


SPUN-YARN 
Sea Stories. By Morcan Rosertson. _ Illustrated. 
Ornamental, $1 25. 


Short stories that are vigorous, ingenious, and terse enough to attract more than or- 


Y. Press. 


dinary attention. Astonishing in plot, vivid and simple and direct in style.—J/. 


THE WAR OF THE WORLDS 
By H.-G. Wetts. Illustrated. 


An unusually vivid and effective bit of > —Academy, London, 
Has beaten Jules Verne on his own ground. — Speaker, London, 


RIBSTONE PIPPINS 
A age Tale. By Maxwett Gray. Post 8vo, Cloth, Ornamental, 
1 00. 


A tale as charming in its unaffected simplicity as it is in the tenderness with which 
the author has pictured the children of the soil in their beautiful spot of earth, with its 


breezy downs, refreshing glimpses of the sea, and lanes winding between hedges fragrant | 


with flowers. —P hilade/phia Press. 


By Artuur P. 


Post 8vo, Cloth, 


Post 8vo, Cloth, Ornamental, $1 50. 





THE RED-BRIDGE NEIGHBORHOOD 


Ilustrated by CiirFoRD CARLETON. 


A Novel. 


By Marta Louise Poot. 


Post 8vo, Cloth, Ornamental, $1 50. 


Such stirring incident and such clever delineation of character as place Miss Pool 
indisputably in the highest field of American characteristic fictionists.—Chicago Times 


FOUR FOR A FORTUNE 
Illustrated by F. C. 


Herald. 


A Tale. By ALBerT LEE. 
Ornamental, $1 25. 


Brilliant word pictures that are no less delightful because at times highly improbable. 


—Philadelphia Times. 


DREAMERS OF THE GHETTO 


Post 8vo, 
As a study of the race the book is a noble contribution to literature ; as a mere col- 


By I. ZaANGWILL. 


Cloth, Ornamental, $ 


YOuN. 


50. 


Post 8vo, Cloth, 


lection of interesting stories it stands pre-eminent for its intensity, tenderness, and absorb- 


ing interest.—NV. Y, World. 
THE VINTAGE 


| A Romance of the Greek War of Independence. By E. F. Benson. Post 
8vo, Cloth, Ornamental, $1 50. 


The romance is of a stalwart and yet touching fibre seldom seen in latter-day novels 
' of its sort.—Chicago Times-Herald. 


sblishers, 


New a and London 
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AMERICAN SCOUT CAPTURED THE SPANISH CAMP. 











PROSTRATED BY 


THE PLAINT OF A CELEBRITY. 


I wourp this cruel war would stop, 
Because wherever I may look, 
In street and byway, home @r shop, 
In picture, paper, and im book, 
There's nothiwg’ here, there's nothing there, 
Bat war and fighting everywhere. 


Yabe to love to read the notes 


Of people that the papers gave ; 
The sundry pleasing anecdotes 

Of singers o'er whom others rave ; 
I'd e’en enjoy to read of tricks 
Put up by folks in politics, 


I used to read with pleasure keen 
Descriptions fulbof fashions new ; 
How every one was wearing green, 
Save some who wore electric blue; 
But these, alas! I find no more— 
Their epace is givén up-td war! 


And worst of all the ill effect 
Of horrid war—I find it so— 
Is that my prospects all are wrecked 
By those who go to fight the foe— 
For I am a celebrity, 
Aud now'days no one spegks of me! 


"Tis Dewey here, and Dewey there, 
Manila, Cuba, and al) that, 

Till life, that once seemed sweet and fair, 
Is daily growing stale and flat: 

Amid the loud alarum din 

I'd like to know where J come in? 


oo 


An author, sneceseful beyoud his merits, realizing the'#itua- 
tion, once observed, “He who steals my manuscript steals 
trash; bat he who takes me on my name takew that which 
much enriches him and leaves me poor—as usual,” 


Qe 


Joves. “ Bailiff, have that shuffling of feet stopped. The 
noise is very annoying to me.” 

Hisenmtan Bausrr (in stentorian fones). “ Here, now! 
Howld yare tongues wid yure feet, ivery wan av yez! Sure, 
his Anner can’t hear himself think !” 


—_——_—>——— 


Lirrie Jounny Taroxneen (afler casting his penny into the 
fund for the Bamalam Islanders). “1 wish | was a heathen !” 

Sapwatu-sonoot. Tracuen. “* Oh, 
Johnny! Why do you wish such 
an awful thing as that 7” 

Lerrie Jounny. “The heathen 
don't never have to give nothin’— 


” 


they are always gittin’ somethin’. 
—_——~————— 


Toumy. “Come, Bridget, play 
with ua We're playmg seldier.” 

Bawerr. “ G'wan, yez little imp. 
Oi siu’t no soldier.” 

Tommy. “ No, Bridget, bat you're 
a red cross nurse.” 


—_>_— 


“Young man,” said the elderly 
gentleman to the «ancy emal| hey, 
** gray hairs should be respected.” 

“That ain't what my «ister says,” 
replied the 8.8 B. “ She says they 
should be pulled out.” 


—_>—_—— 


“Have you read Nansen's book, 
Jinks?” 

“No” 

“Aren't you interested in the 
pole?” 

“No; we have more Hungarians 
out oar way than Poles.” 


—_——_~>—_ —_ 


Sweer Sixteen. “It must be 
lovely te be about your age, Miss 
Paseee !" 

Miss Passer (who has been twenty- 
seven for the last ten years). ** Why, 
may | ask?" 

Sweer Sixreen. “Oh, because 
you seem to have so little difficulty 
in living the best years of your life 
over again.” 

ee 


Bian. “ Do you suppose there are 
any defects that escape the modern 
critic 7” 

Stan. “ A vast number.” 
may I sek?” wirk, 
Stas. “ His own,” 


THE 






































































































AWFUL NEWS. 


LATE EXTRACTS FROM THE “STYGIAN PUNCH.” 


* What's the news in town 7” Asked Xanthippe, as Socrates 
returned from Cimmeria. 

“Nothing much. Don Quixote, in view of the war, has chal- 
lenged George Washington to a duel. Washirgton has accepted, 
and has chosen windmills a8 weapons.” 


*“ George,” said Washington to George the Third, “* what do 
you think of the proposed Anglo-American alliance ?” 

“Good thing,” said the ex-monarch. “1 always did favor it; 
bat you were the chap who busted it in the beginning.” 


“Are you going to Ferdinand and Isabella's card-party, 
Columbne 7" asked Galileo of the great explorer, 

* No,” returned Columbus, rnefully, “They've cut me dead 
since the war broke out for discovering America.” 

** Bat why don’t you go and explalu to them that really you 
didn’t 7” suggested Galileo. 


“ Is it trne, Cerberus,” the famons dog wae asked, “ that you 
bite Americans and wou't bite Spaniards 7” 

* Perfectly,” replied Cerberas. “ Americans please my palate, 
but I draw the line at Spaniards.” 


**I say, Noah,” cried Admiral Nel#on, “‘ was your ark a battle- 
ship, an armored craiser, or what 7” 

* Well, I never looked into that matter,” asid Noah, “ bat I 
should jndge from the asristance she rendered me and my 
family and household pets generally, that she was what you 
might call an auxiliary cruiser.” 


“Say,” enid Admiral Farragut, walking into the post-office, 
“is Hades blockaded ?” 

“ Nope,” said the clerk. 

* Mails ranning regularly to the United States 7” 

* Yep,” sald the clerk. 

“ What's the postage on laurels? I want to send miné-ap to 
Dewey.” 


“ Well,” said Othello, moodily, “I never dreamed you'd be 
canonized.” 

“1 haven't been,” replied Iago. “ Why did youthink I had ?” 
,“* Who is this place down in Cuba, Santiago, named after, 
then 7” demanded the jealous man. . 

Raleigh and Shakespeare, who had overheard, tiptoed out of 
the room with handkerchiefs stuffed in their mouths, bursting 
with laughter. 7 


“It is a great pity, Cervantes,” said Dr. Johneom to the 
famous Spanish antiior, “ that so many of your countrymen are 
iNiterate and cannot rend." 

“On the contrary it's a mercy, my dear Johnson,” replied 
Cervantes. “It spares Spain such horrors as war extras.” 


a 
“* Why did they fire that type-setter from the Whirald office 7” 


He isened a war extra with big headlines reading ‘ Bottle 
of Vanilla,” when the editor had written * Battle of Manila.’” 





DEVOTION. 


She. “Wy, He CLAIMS HE COULDN'T LIVE WITHOUT HIS DEAR LITTLE 


He, “ ALL OF HIS PROPERTY 1S IN HER NAME.” 














